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Summer  School  Calendar. 

Ma^  II:  fatur^ay!  V::.  l  \  Registration  for  the  Summer  Terr 

June  3,  Thursday Opening  of  Summer  Term. 

June  18,  Friday j  ^  ^^^     Examinations. 

June  19,  Saturday \  ^ 

J^jy  2,  Friday l  ^  ^^^     Examinations. 

July  3,  Saturday j  ^ 

J^Jy  30,  Friday ]  ^     ^^     Examinations. 

July  31,  Saturday j  ^ 

July  30,  Friday Close  of  Summer  Term. 


College,  Secondary  School,  and  Training  School 
Faculties. 

Thomas  W.  Butcher,  President. 
Norman  Triplett,  Director  of  the  Summer  School. 

AGRICULTURE: 

Charles  R.  Phipps,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

C.  H.  Belting,  Instructor  in  Agriculture. 

ART: 

Danetta  M.  Eckdall,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 
Katherine  Morrison,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 
Eudora  Bishop,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 
Alice  Porter,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 
Maude  H.  Goodwin,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

COMMERCE: 

L.  A.  Parke,  Professor  of  Commerce. 

D.  S.  Skoglund,  Instructor  in  Commerce. 

E.  C.  PocoCK,  Instructor  in  Commerce. 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY: 

Walter  R.  Smith,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology. 

ENGLISH: 

E.  R.  Barrett,  Professor  of  English. 
Baker  Brownell,  Instructor  in  English. 
Annabel  Newton,  Instructor  in  English. 
George  S.  Lasher,  Instructor  in  English. 
J.  H.  Lawrence,  Instructor  in  English. 
Ray  M.  Merrill,  Instructor  in  English. 

,  Instructor  in  English. 

GEOGRAPHY: 

Jane  K.  Atwood,  Instructor  in  Geography. 

HISTORY: 

Pelagius  Williams,  Professor  of  European  History. 
Mary  A.   Whitney,   Professor  of   American   History   and 

Government. 
Christina  Rosendale,  Instructor  in  History. 

,  Instructor  in  History. 

,  Instructor  in  Civics. 

HOME  ECONOMICS: 

Mae  McLeod,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Edna  Sawyer,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

KINDERGARTEN: 

Louise  M.  Alder,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten. 

LATIN: 

0.  G.  Markham,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

F.  L.  Black,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
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LIBRARY: 

Willis  H.  Kerr,  Librarian  and  Professor  of  Library  Science. 

Gertrude  Buck,  Professor  of  Library  Science. 

Grace  Leaf,  Reference  Librarian. 

Maud  Shore,  Circulation  Department. 

Agnes  King,  School  Department. 

Faye  Huffman,  Circulation  Department. 

Verne  Bowles,  Cataloguer. 

Cora  Parker,  Circulation  Department. 

Elizabeth  Schork,  Secretary. 

MANUAL  TRAINING: 

H.  H.  Braucher,  Professor  of  Manual  Training. 
George  K.  Wells,  Instructor  in  Manual  Training. 

MATHEMATICS: 

Theodore  Lindquist,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
George  W.  Ellis,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
W.  H.  Keller,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Lena  B.  Hansen,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES : 
.     Lillian  Dudley,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

Hortense  Brookcver,  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 
Babetta  Stadler,  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 

MUSIC: 

Catherine  Strouse,  Instructor  in  Public-school  Music  and 

Methods. 
EvALiNE  Hartley,  Instructor  in  Voice. 
Harry  Murrison,  Instructor  in  Voice. 
Joseph  Kitchin,  Instructor  in  Violin. 

E.  Anna  Stone,  Instructor  in  Piano. 
Florence  Hobart.  Instructor  in  Piano. 
Ethel  Heideman,  Instructor  in  Piano. 
,  Instructor  in  Piano. 

,  Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training. 

Helen  Cole,  Office  Assistant  and  Accompanist. 

PEDAGOGY: 

Norman  Triplett,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy. 
W.  H.  Carothers,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 
W.  S.  Monroe,  Professor  of  School  Administration. 
H.  M.  Culter,  Professor  of  Rural-school  Administration. 
J.    C.    De  Voss,    Associate    Professor    of    Psychology    and 
Philosophy. 

F.  J.  Kelly,  General  Methods  and  Observation. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING: 

Clair  K.  Turner,  Director  of  Physical  Training  for  Men. 
H.  M.  Hargiss,  Coach. 

Alvin  Babb,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training  for  Men. 
Mabel  Smith,  Director  of  Physical  Training  for  Women. 
Irene  Watson,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training  for  Women. 
Bernice   Gallagher,   Instructor   in   Physical   Training  for 

Women. 
Edna    McCullough,    Instructor   in    Physical    Training    for 

Women. 
,  Corrective  Work. 


SCIENCE: 

L.  C.  WoosTER,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Geology. 

F.  U.  G.  Agrelius,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology  and  Botany. 
J.  W.  Mayberry,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

G.  W.  TiDD,  Professor  of  Physics. 
J.  P.  Drake,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

F.  W.  White,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
W.  A.  Van  Voris,  Instructor  in  Science. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING  AND  EXPRESSION: 

F.  L.  GiLSON,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  and  Expression. 
George  S.  Lasher,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking  and  Ex- 
pression. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL: 

F.  J.  Kelly,  Director  of  the  Training  School. 

Louise  M.  Alder,  Professor  of  Kindergarten  Education. 

ACHSAH  May  Harris,  Professor  of  Primary  Education. 

Johnie  Mae  Graves,  Assistant,  Primary  Grades. 

Jennie  Williams,  Supei-visor  of  Geography  in  the  Grades. 

Julia  Norris,  Supervisor  of  Literature  in  the  Grades. 

IvA  L.  Beck,  Supervisor  of  Arithmetic  in  the  Grades. 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION: 
Thomas  W.  Butcher,  President. 

W.  H.  Carothers,  Principal  Normal  Training  High  School. 
W.  S.  Bixler,  Registrar. 

Carl  W.  Salser,  Director  of  Appointment  Bureau  and  Ex- 
tension Division. 
W.  H.  Singular,  Bursar. 
Harriet  Priest,  Secretary  to  the  President. 
Mary  E.  Edwards,  Appointment  Bureau  Secretary. 
Lucile  Owen,  Record  Clerk,  Registrar's  Office. 
Helen  Smith,  Registrar's  Office  Secretary. 
Mary  Bailey,  Office  Assistant,  Training  School. 
Mary  P.  Kirtlan,  Nurse. 


Lecturers. 

Dr.  Henry  Suzzallo.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
The  Social  Aspects  of  Education. 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Goddard.  Director  of  Vineland,  New  Jersey, 
Training  School.  Defectives,  Retardation,  and  Intelligence 
Tests. 

Dr.  Zebulon  Judd.  County  Superintendent  and  Professor  of 
Rural  Education,  University  of  North  Carolina.  Rural  Edu- 
cation. 

Dr.  W.  a.  Jessup.  Dean  of  School  of  Education,  University  of 
Iowa.    Economy  of  Time  in  Education. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis.  The  Leader  of  the  Playground  Movement 
in  America.  Plays  and  Playgrounds,  Their  Place  in  Educa- 
tion. 

Miss  Flora  J.  Cook.  Principal  of  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School, 
Chicago,  111.    Primary  Education. 

Leading  superintendents  of  Kansas  will  lecture  on  supervision. 
A  number  of  high-school  principals  of  the  large  cities  will 
lecture  on  high-school  problems  and  administration. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION, 


Purpose. 

The  Summer  School  at  Emporia  offers  to  students  in  regular 
course  the  opportunity  to  continue  their  work.  College  and 
High-school  students  who  have  conditions  are  given  opportunity 
to  make  them  up.  Many  review  for  county  examinations,  the 
privilege  being  given  them  to  take  the  examination  here  on  days 
designated  in  the  school  calendar  on  an  earlier  page  of  this  cat- 
alogue, and  to  send  their  papers  to  the  county  desired.  Many 
teachers,  including  superintendents  and  principals,  and  prospec- 
tive teachers  who  are  not  able  to  take  advantage  in  the  regular 
school  year  of  the  opportunities  the  State  Normal  affords,  are 
in  attendance  in  the  Summer  School.  Both  College  and  High- 
school  courses  are  offered,  and  the  work  of  the  Training  School 
continues  without  interruption.  The  library  and  laboratories 
are  open  to  sudents. 

ADMISSION. 

Persons  who  are  graduates  of  the  common  school  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  work  of  the  High  School.  Persons  who  are 
graduates  of  accredited  high  schools,  or  other  preparatory 
schools  of  equivalent  standing,  are  admitted  to  college  work. 

Persons  who  are  not  candidates  for  any  of  the  certificates, 
or  the  degree,  may  register  for  college  work  in  the  Summer 
School  as  unclassified  students,  if  twenty-one  years  of  age,  if 
they  can  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  preparation  for  and  have 
had  three  years'  teaching  experience  in  the  lines  of  work  for 
which  they  wish  to  register. 

REGISTRATION. 

Students  in  attendance  who  wish  to  continue  in  school  for 
the  Summer  Term  should  register  on  the  days  indicated  in  the 
school  calendar,  May  28  and  29.  All  other  persons  should,  so 
far  as  possible,  register  on  those  days.  Early  in  the  term,  class 
cards  for  students  registered  will  be  sent  to  instructors.  Per- 
sons whose  names  do  not  appear  on  these  cards  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  registered  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  class- 
rooms and  laboratories. 

CREDIT. 

Each  of  the  High-school  courses  listed  for  the  Summer  School 
has  a  credit  value  of  one-half  unit.  These  credits  may  apply 
on  the  requirements  for  college  entrance  for  the  High-school 
Diploma,  and  the  One-year  State  Certificates.  College  courses 
are  estimated  in  hours.  These  credits  may  apply  on  the  One- 
year  State  Certificate,  the  Three-year  State  Certificate,  the 
Life  Certificate,  the  Kindergarten  Life  Diploma,  the  several 
special  proficiency  certificates,  and  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  (in  education).  Those  who  are  not  interested  in  work- 
ing for  any  of  these  certificates  or  diplomas  may,  in  many  cases, 
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transfer  their  grades  to  other  states  where  they  are  accepted  in 
lieu  of  the  examination  requirements  for  certificates. 

Persons  who  have  done  any  high-school  work  should  bring 
transcripts  of  record  of  work  done.  These  should  show  the 
number  of  recitations  and  laboratory  periods  per  week,  the 
number  of  weeks  in  the  school  year,  the  length  of  the  recita- 
tion period,  and  the  final  grade  for  each  course  completed.  Write 
the  Registrar  for  blanks  for  this  purpose.  Do  not  bring  monthly 
or  yearly  report  cards,  or  diplomas.  Transcripts  of  work  should 
be  sent  to  the  Registrar  in  advance  of  the  date  for  the  opening 
of  the  Summer  Term. 

Persons  who  have  done  college  work  for  which  they  wish 
credit  should  send  to  the  Registrar  claims  for  credit  in  advance 
of  the  time  of  registration.  Transcripts  of  work  should  show 
the  names  of  the  courses,  the  number  and  length  of  the  reci- 
tation and  laboratory  periods  per  week,  the  number  of  weeks 
given  the  course,  and  the  final  grade. 

COUNTY  EXAMINATION. 

Regularly  enrolled  students  of  the  State  Normal  School  may, 
upon  the  payment  of  the  usual  examination  fee  of  one  dollar  for 
each  examination,  present  themselves  for  examination  for 
county  certificates,  to  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  at  any  time  when  such  an  examina- 
tion is  given  at  any  point  in  the  state.  The  papers  in  such  ex- 
amination will  be  sent  to  any  county  designated  by  the  ap- 
plicant, there  to  be  examined  by  the  county  board  of  examiners, 
who  will  issue  certificates  to  the  successful  applicants  under 
the  same  conditions  as  if  the  examination  had  been  conducted 
under  their  supervision. 

The  dates  of  the  county  teachers'  examinations  are:  June 
18  and  19,  and  July  2  and  3,  and  July  30  and  31. 

CHAPEL. 

Chapel  exercises  are  held  at  9:30  daily. 
LOCATION. 

Emporia,  the  home  of  the  State  Normal  School,  is  a  city  of 
approximately  10,000  inhabitants,  situated  between  the  Neosho 
and  Cottonwood  rivers,  in  a  beautiful  and  healthful  location, 
easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  Its  railroads  are 
the  main  line  and  three  branches  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  railway,  and  the  Neosho  branch  of  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas and  Texas  railway. 

BUILDINGS— GROUNDS— EQUIPMENT. 

The  Normal  School  grounds  are  located  immediately  adja- 
cent to  the  city  at  the  north  end  of  Commercial  street,  the 
leading  business  street  of  Emporia.  The  original  campus  of 
twenty  acres  has  been  enlarged  by  successive  purchases  so 
that  it  now  includes  about  thirty-five  acres,  including  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  and  best  equipped  athletic  fields  in  the 
state.     The  group  of  buildings  includes : 

THE    MAIN   BUILDING. 

The  central  portion  was  built  originally  in  1880,  but  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  a  wing  on  the  west  in  1887,  and  on  the  east 
in  1895. 


THE  KELLOGG  LIBRARY. 


Completed  in  1902,  provided  with  modern  library  equipment, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  research  work. 


THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 


Completed  in  1905.  It  is  arranged  especially  for  practice 
teaching,  and  contains  accommodations  for  the  kindergarten 
and  the  eight  grades  of  the  common  school.  It  has  a  good  equip- 
ment, with  playroom,  manual  training,  kindergarten  kitchen,  and 
ample  playgrounds. 

THE  NORTON  SCIENCE  HALL. 

Modern  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms,  equipped  with  the 
best  scientific  apparatus,  are  provided  for  the  science  work. 

THE  PHYSICAL  TRAINING   BUILDING. 

This  is  in  every  respect  modern  and  designed  exclusively  for 
gymnasium  purposes.  The  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation  of 
this  building  are  perfect  and  the  equipment  is  up  to  the  stand- 
ards of  to-day.  The  basement  is  equipped  with  dressing  rooms, 
steel  lockers,  shower  baths,  and  a  swimming  pool.  The  second 
floor  is  for  heavy  apparatus  and  marching.  The  main  room  on 
this  floor  is  158  feet  long  and  66  feet  wide.  It  may  be  used  as 
one  room  or  divided  by  rolling  partitions  into  two.  At  the  ends 
of  the  building  on  this  floor  and  the  next  are  offices  and  consult- 
ing rooms.  The  third  floor  is  used  for  basket-ball  and  kindred 
games,  and  offers  one  of  the  best  basket-ball  courts  in  the  state. 
Above  this  is  a  gallery  for  spectators  and  a  running  track. 

MUSIC   HALL. 

The  building  contains  four  private  studios  for  the  instructors 
in  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  two  recitation  rooms  for 
classes  in  theory  and  harmony. 

THE  EMERGENCY  HOSPITAL. 

Provided  with  equipment  necessary  for  the  care  of  the  stu- 
dents who  are  ill.  A  trained  nurse  is  in  charge  of  the  hospital. 
A  small  fee  is  required  of  all  students  for  meeting  the  expenses 
of  the  nurse.  This  plan  of  caring  for  sick  students  has  proved 
very  effective.  Precautionary  and  preventive  measures  have 
checked  epidemics  and  conserved  health. 

THE  POWER  HOUSE. 

Situated  at  the  rear  of  the  other  buildings,  is  equipped  with 
a  modern  battery  of  boilers,  engine  and  generator,  which  fur- 
nishes heat  and  light  for  all  the  buildings  as  well  as  electric 
power  for  the  blower-fan  system  of  ventilation. 

THE  ATHLETIC  FIELD. 

On  the  northwest  part  of  the  campus;  gives  abundant  facili- 
ties for  all  outdoor  games.  The  drainage  of  the  grounds  is  per- 
fect, so  their  condition  seldom  prevents  use.  The  field  has  been 
enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  additional  ground  on  the  north,  and 
additional  tennis  courts  are  being  added  as  needed. 
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FEES. 

Unless  otherwise  arranged,  fees  are  to  be  paid  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term. 

Hospital.  Each  school  year,  or  fraction  thereof,  all  students 
in  college  and  high-school  work  pay  one  dollar  per  year,  to  be 
used  as  a  fund  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  This  fee  will  not  be 
refunded. 

Gymnasium.  All  students  enrolled  for  gymnasium  work  pay 
a  gymnasium  fee  of  one  dollar  for  the  summer  term. 

Nonresident.  Nonresident  students  pay  a  fee  of  five  dollars 
for  the  summer  term  additional  to  other  fees.  This  applies  to 
students  who  have  not  been  living  in  Kansas  for  six  months 
prior  to  registration. 

Typewriter  Fee.  A  fee  of  two  dollars  will  be  charged  for 
the  use  of  a  typewriter  by  students  in  this  subject. 

Laboratory.  The  cost  of  work  requiring  laboratory  will  be 
based  upon  the  supplies  actually  consumed.  A  deposit  is  re- 
quired. This  is  indicated  where  such  courses  are  listed  and 
described. 

Music.     For  fees  in  Music  Department,  see  under  that  head. 

Library  Science  Students.  Students  who  take  only  library 
science  subjects  are  classified  as  irregular,  and  are  held  for  the 
payment  of  irregular  fees.    These  are  indicated  under  that  head. 

Examination.  Students  taking  special  examinations  pay  a 
fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  examination  taken.  Students  regu- 
larly registered  pay  the  regular  examination  fee  of  one  dollar 
for  the  privilege  of  taking  the  county  examination  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

Refunding  Fees.  Except  as  otherwise  stated,  the  unused 
portion  of  fees  will  be  refunded,  or  will  be  credited  to  the  stu- 
dent, only  in  cases  of  protracted  illness. 

IRREGULAR  STUDENTS. 

The  student  is  irregular  who  chooses  courses  more  than  one 
semester  in  advance  of  his  classification,  or  who  takes  more 
than  one  course  in  any  department,  except  as  it  can  be  shown 
that  such  choice  of  courses  is  conforming  to  the  required  course 
of  study.  Students  who  are  irregular  in  either  of  these  ways, 
pay  fees  indicated  below. 

irregular  fees. 

Irregular  in  one  subject $4.00 

BOARD  AND  ROOMS. 

Many  students  are  paying  as  low  as  $3  for  board  in  private 
families,  while  a  very  few  pay  as  high  as  $4  a  week. 

Board*  in  clubs  costs  from  $2.75  to  $3.50  per  week.  Those 
who  board  themselves  reduce  the  cost  alDOut  one-half.  A  care- 
ful comparison  with  the  cost  of  living  at  other  schools  in  the 
state  shows  that  students  demanding  the  same  kind  of  accom- 
modations live  with  as  little  expense  here  as  at  any  of  them. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  reduce  expense  to  the  minimum. 

Rooms,  unfurnished,  $3  to  $5  per  month;  furnished,  $5  to 
$10  per  month,  according  to  size,  conveniences  and  location. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  engage  rooms  before  you  come. 
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There  is  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  which  inspects  and  in- 
vestigates all  conditions  affecting  boarding  and  rooming  places. 
Places  which  they  recommend  are  then  placed  on  an  approved 
list.  Men  and  women  are  not  permitted  to  room  in  the  same 
house,  and  householders,  as  well  as  students,  are  held  respon- 
sible for  the  carrying  out  of  this  regulation.  The  approved  list 
of  rooms  for  women  can  be  consulted  at  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and  that  for 
men  at  the  Registrar's  office.  In  houses  where  women  students 
are  rooming  suitable  arrangements  for  the  use  of  a  parlor  for 
the  reception  of  guests  are  required  by  the  committee  in  charge. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  all  women  get  their  rooms 
through  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association.  Experience  proves  this  to  be  the  most  sat- 
isfactory way. 

HOSPITAL   FUND. 

This  fund  is  provided  by  the  fee  of  one  dollar  per  year  paid 
by  all  students  in  College  and  Secondary  courses.  It  is  used  to 
pay  salary  of  the  head  nurse,  for  such  emergency  hospital  sup- 
plies as  are  necessary,  and  for  unavoidable  expenses  required  for 
proper  care  of  the  sick.  The  hospital  fund  has  met  with  gener- 
ous approval  and  has  contributed  to  better  general  health  and 
to  the  comfort  of  the  students. 

The  hospital  fund  is  administered  subject  to  the  following 
rules : 

1.  That  the  responsibility  of  the  nurse  extends  to  the  ad- 
vising of  students  in  cases  of  mild  illness  and  to  care  of  more 
serious  cases  until  other  arrangements  can  be  made. 

2.  That  the  building  be  called  the  "Normal  Emergency  Hos- 
pital," and  the  fund  be  designated  "Emergency  Hosital  Fund." 

3.  That  students  will  be  taken  from  their  rooms  to  the  hos- 
pital only  in  cases  of  emergency. 

4.  That  patients  be  cared  for  in  the  Emergency  Hospital  no 
longer  than  the  time  necessary  to  communicate  with  their 
parents  or  friends  and  arrangements  can  be  made  for  their  safe 
removal. 

5.  That  patients  cared  for  in  the  hospital  pay  day  charges  at 
the  rate  of  seventy-five  cents  a  day.  This  will  cover  food  and 
simple  remedies,  but  includes  neither  doctor's  fees  nor  prescrip- 
tions. 

6.  That  patients  in  the  Emergency  Hospital  may  call  the 
physician  they  prefer,  and  will  then  be  under  his  care  and  that 
of  the  resident  nurse  until  removed. 

7.  That  cases  of  contagious  diseases  be  not  taken  into  the 
Emergency  Hospital. 

^  8.     That  a  housekeeper  be  employed  at  the  Emergency  Hos- 
pital to  care  for  the  house  and  to  furnish  meals. 

9.  That  the  nurse  may  have  certain  hours  within  which  she 
will  make  calls. 
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Certificates  and  Diplomas. 

REGULAR  CERTIFICATES. 

ONE- YEAR  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

A  One-year  State  Certificate  is  granted  to  such  students  of 
the  State  Normal  School  as  apply  for  it,  who  have  been  at  least 
one  semester  in  attendance,  and"  who  have  completed  satisfac- 
torily the  following  sixteen  units  of  work  of  the  Secondary 
School  grade,  distributed  as  follows: 
GROUP  I.— English. 

May  he  submitted  : 

English,  4  units. 
Oral  English,  1  unit. 

Required:     Three  units. 

GROUP  II. — Mathematics. 

May  be  submitted: 

Algebra,  1%  units. 
Geometry,  l^^  units. 
Arithmetic,  1  unit. 
Bookkeeping,  V2  unit. 

Required:     Two  and  one-half  units,   one-half   unit 
being  arithmetic  or  bookkeeping. 

GROUP  III.— Natural  Science. 

May  be  submitted: 

Botany,  1  unit. 
Physics,  1  unit. 
Agriculture,   1^^    units. 
Geography,  ll^  units. 
Physiology,  V2  unit. 

Required:     Three  units,  one-half  unit  being  geog- 
raphy and  one-half  unit  physiology. 

GROUP  IV.— History  and  Civics. 

May  be  submitted : 

American  history,  l^^  units. 
European  history,  2  units. 
Civics,  V2  unit. 

Required:    One  and  one-half  units,  one-half  unit  be- 
ing civics. 

GROUP  V. — Professional  Subjects. 

May  be  submitted: 

Methods  and  management,  V2  unit. 
Psychology,  V2  unit. 
Required:     One  unit. 

GROUP  VI.— Arts. 

May  be  submitted : 

Drawing,  1  unit. 
Music,  V2  unit. 
Physical  training,  V2  unit. 
Manual  training,  2  units. 
Domestic  science  or  domestic  art,  2  units. 
Penmanship,  1   unit. 
Required:     One  unit. 
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Elective. 

Required:     Four  units. 

NORMAL-TRAINING   HIGH-SCHOOL  DIPLOMA. 

To  receive  the  Diploma  of  the  High  School  pupils  must  have 
been  in  residence  one  semester  and  have  completed  sixteen 
units  of  work,  ten  units  of  which  are  required  and  six  are 
elective.     The  required  work  includes: 

English,  3  units. 

Algebra,  1  unit. 

Geometry,  1  unit. 

Botany  or  agriculture,  1  unit. 

Physics,  1  unit. 

History,  1  unit. 

Hygenic  physiology,  V2  unit. 

Civics,  V2  unit. 

Arts,  1  unit. 

Only  one-half  unit  in  physical  training  and  chorus  singing 
and  one  unit  in  instrumental  music  may  be  counted  toward 
graduation. 

THE   THREE- YEAR   STATE   CERTIFICATE. 

A  Three-year  State  Certificate  may  be  issued  to  those  who 
have  been  in  residence  at  least  one  semester  and  who  have 
satisfactorily  completed  thirty-two  hours  of  college  work  which 
shall  include: 

English,  or  public  speaking  and  expression,  3  hours. 

Psychology,  3  hours. 

General  methods  and  observation,  3  hours. 

Physical  training,  1  hour. 

Advanced  arithmetic,  4  hours. 

Geography,  3  hours. 

American  history  or  government,  3  hours. 

Physiology  3,  hours. 

Music  or  drawing,  or  home  economics,  or  manual  train- 
ing, or  bookkeeping  and  penmanship,  4  hours. 

Provided,  that  if  the  above  subjects  (except  English,  gen- 
eral methods  and  observation,  and  physical  training)  have 
been  represented  in  the  units  of  secondary  work  they  may 
be  omitted  from  the  foregoing  requirements,  but  other  col- 
lege courses  must  be  offered  as  electives  for  a  like  number  of 
hours. 

Elective,  5  hours. 

LIFE    CERTIFICATE. 

The  student  who  has  been  in  residence  one  semester,  or  tw^o 
summer  terms,  and  who  has  completed  sixty  hours  of  work  and 
one  hour  of  Physical-training  Practice  per  semester  as  outlined, 
is  given  a  diploma  which  is  legally  a  Life  Certificate  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  Kansas.  Students  completing  this  work  are 
entitled  at  once  to  the  privileges  incident  to  graduation.  Stu- 
dents completing  the  work  in  August  will  be  classed  with  the 
class  of  the  preceding  June. 

KINDERGARTEN    LIFE    CERTIFICATE. 

This  certificate  is  given  upon  the  completion  of  two  years  of 
prescribed  work  of  college  grade.  The  special  requirements  are 
indicated  in  the  General  Catalogue.  The  general  requirements 
governing  the  giving  of  this  diploma  are  the  same  as  those  gov- 
erning the  giving  of  the  Life  Certificate. 
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THE    DEGREE   OF   BACHELOR   OF    SCIENCE     ( IN    EDUCATION) . 

The  student  who  has  been  in  residence  two  semester  and  who 
has  completed  one  hundred  twenty  hours  of  work  and  one  hour 
of  Physical-training  Practice  per  semester  in  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years,  as  outlined,  is  given  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  (in  Education).  The  diploma  given  has  the  same  legal 
significance  as  a  teacher's  certificate  as  has  the  Life  Certificate 
spoken  of  above. 

SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES. 

LIBRARY-SCIENCE   CERTIFICATE. 

This  course  in  Library  Science  is  a  one-year  College  course 
and  is  open  to  graduates  of  accredited  high  schools.  The  specific 
courses  required  for  the  certificate  are  indicated  in  the  depart- 
ment statement  in  the  General  Catalogue.  In  addition  to  the 
courses  outlined,  a  course  in  Elementary  Typewriting  is  required. 

SPECIAL-PROFICIENCY   CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  representing  special  work  done  in  kindergarten, 
primary,  intermediate  and  grammar  grades,  physical  training, 
and  rural-school  subjects  are  given  in  connection  with  the  Life 
Certificate.  The  requirements  for  these  certificates  may  be 
found  in  the  General  Catalogue. 

MUSIC    CERTIFICATES    AND    DIPLOMAS. 

The  requirements  for  the  several  certificates  and  diplomas 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Music  are  listed  in  the  Music 
Catalogue  as  well  as  in  the  General  Catalogue. 

MANUAL-TRAINING   CERTIFICATE. 

The  Manual-training  Certificate  issued  by  the  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Education  is  granted  to  holders  of  any  valid  teacher's 
certificate  who  have  completed  the  following  courses :  Mechanical 
drawing,  advanced  mechanical  drawing,  elementary  woodwork, 
advanced  woodwork,  joinery,  cabinetmaking,  wood  turning,  ad- 
vanced wood  turning,  and  theory  and  practice,  or  the  equivalent 
of  these  courses,  and  the  practice  teaching  in  manual  training. 


The  Training  School. 

The  Training  School  is  to  serve  the  Summer  School  students  in 
a  different  way  this  year  than  in  previous  summers.  All  classes 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the  eighth  grade  will  be  taught 
by  expert  teachers  in  the  various  departments,  and  all  the  work 
will  be  open  to  observation  under  such  regulations  as  are  found 
necessary.  Thus  arithmetic,  geography,  literature,  German, 
drawing,  music,  manual  training,  domestic  science  and  physical 
training,  including  swimming,  will  be  taught  by  the  teachers 
who  usually  supervise  the  practice  teachers  in  these  subjects. 
They  will  endeavor  to  exemplify  in  their  teaching  those  prin- 
ciples of  education  for  which  the  State  Normal  School  stands. 

For  superintendents  and  teachers  of  experience  who  realize 
their  problems  this  plan  should  provide  a  particularly  helpful 
means  of  studying.  Frequent  conferences  with  the  teachers  of 
the  various  subjects  are  expected  to  be  a  large  factor  in  the 
work. 
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Special  Lecturers. 

The  feature  of  the  1915  Summer  School  will  be  a  series  of 
lectures  by  six  of  the  most  prominent  educators  of  the  nation. 
Dr.  Henry  Suzzallo,  of  Columbia  University,  will  give  five 
lectures,  June  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11,  on  the  "Social  Aspects  of 
Education."  Doctor  Suzzallo  once  attended,  as  a  boy,  a  western 
normal  school.  He  left.  His  instructors  had  told  him  that 
he  was  n't  worth  educating.  Doctor  Suzzallo  believed  differently. 
He  went  east  and  continued  his  study.  He  is  now  among  the 
foremost  men  in  education  in  America. 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Goddard,  director  of  Vineland,  New  Jersey, 
Training  School,  will  lecture  June  14,  15,  16,  17  and  18  on  "De- 
fectives, Retardation  and  Intelligence  Tests."  Doctor  Goddard 
is  the  authority  on  retarded  and  abnormal  children. 

On  June  28,  29,  30  and  July  1  and  2  Zebulon  Judd,  county 
superintendent  and  professor  of  rural  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  will  lecture  on  "Rural  Education." 
Doctor  Judd  has  spent  his  life  in  the  study  of  rural-school 
education  and  consolidation. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Jessup,  dean  of  the  school  of  education  of  the 
University  of  Iowa,  will  lecture  July  7,  8  and  9  on  "Economy 
of  Time  in  Education,"  corresponding  with  the  movement  to- 
ward scientific  management  which  has  become  so  prominent  in 
business. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis,  the  leader  of  the  playground  movement 
in  America,  will  lecture  on  July  12,  13,  14,  15  and  16  on  "Play- 
grounds; Their  Place  in  Education."  Outdoor  education  in 
Kansas  is  receiving  to-day  fully  as  much  attention  from  school 
boards,  superintendents  and  the  public  in  general  as  indoor  edu- 
cation. 

Miss  Flora  J.  Cook,  principal  of  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School 
of  Chicago,  111.,  will  lecture  July  19,  20,  21,  22  and  23  on 
"Primary  Education."  Miss  Cook  is  reputed  the  best  primary 
teacher  in  America.  Leading  superintendents  from  Kansas  and 
elsewhere  will  lecture  on   "Supervision." 

These  public  lectures  are  given  daily  at  chapel  hour  before  the 
student  body.  Students  may  obtain  credit  in  these  lectures  by 
registering  and  submitting  satisfactory  notes.  In  the  evening 
the  lecturer  of  the  day  will  hold  an  open  meeting  for  con- 
ferences and  general  discussions. 


Entertainments. 


The  Coburn  Players  have  been  engaged  to  give  three  out- 
door performances  on  the  campus.  The  plays  will  be  the  Yellow 
Jacket;   Macbeth;   The  Imaginary   Sick  Man. 


THE  COLLEGE, 


Outline  of  Instruction. 

No  Freshman  or  Sophomore  course  will  be  given  unless  regis- 
tered for  by  twelve  students;  no  Junior  or  Senior  course  unless 
registered  for  by  seven  students. 

All  courses  will  be  completed  as  indicated,  double  periods 
being  used  where  necessary. 

NUMBER  OF  HOURS  OF  WORK. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  register  for  work  giving  less 
than  four  hours  of  credit,  or  for  work  giving  more  than  eight 
and  one-half  hours  of  credit,  including  one-half  hour  of  physical- 
training  practice.  Permission  for  extra  hours  of  work  must  be 
secured  from  the  committee  on  extra  hours.  Application  blanks 
for  this  purpose  may  be  secured  of  the  Registrar,  to  whom  they 
must  be  returned  not  later  than  May  29. 

Agriculture. 

Professor  Phipps. 

1. — Agronomy.   Two  or  fo2ir  honrs  credit.  M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  11:30. 
No  prerequisite.  The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  the  hay  and  grain  crops; 
legumes,    and   their    relation    to    soil    renovation,    injurious 
weeds  and  insects,  and  methods  of  improving  crop  yields. 

2. — Animal  Husbandry.     Tivo  or  fours  hours  credit.     M.  T. 

W.  F.,  at  8:30. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  types  and  breeds  of  farm 

animals;    dairying,   poultry,   etc.      Trips   are  made  to   the 

various  barns  in  the  vicmity  for  purposes  of  judging  and 

seeing  animals.     No  prerequisite. 

3. — Farm  Management.  Tivo  or  four  hours  credit.  M.  T.  W.  F., 
at  10:30. 
Prerequisites,  Agronomy  and  Animal  Husbandry.  This 
course  is  offered  to  those  who  wish  to  major  in  agriculture, 
or  who  wish  to  prepare  to  teach  high-school  agriculture.  It 
includes  seed  testing,  plant  breeding,  farm  buildings  and 
equipment,  concrete  construction,  rotations  and  manage- 
ment. A  practical  course  for  one  who  expects  to  teach  agri- 
culture in  an  advanced  high  school.     Deposit,  50  cents. 

5. — School  Gardening.    One  hour  credit.   T.  Th.,  at  2. 

No  prerequisite.  The  course  includes  the  improvement 
of  the  lawn  and  school  grounds ;  selection  and  care  of  trees 
and  shrubs;  and  management  of  school  gardens.  Valuable 
for-  each  rural-school  teacher. 

—2 
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Biology  and  Geology. 

Professor  "Wooster. 

4. — Agricultural  Biology.  Two  hours  credit.  Daily,  at  7:30. 
Classes  meet  in  laboratory  work  and  recitation  daily. 
No  prerequisite.  This  course  treats  of  the  care,  kinds, 
feeding,  good  and  bad  qualities,  and  disposal  of  animals 
found  on  the  farm;  and  of  the  soils,  crops,  fertilizers  and 
diseases  associated  with  them. 

7. — Geology  of  Kansas.  Tivo  hours  credit.  Daily,  at  8:30,  in 
laboratory  and  recitation. 
No  prerequisite.  This  brief  course  in  Kansas  geology 
comprises  studies  in  soil,  climate,  forest,  and  the  subjacent 
rock  formations  with  their  included  forms  of  extinct  life; 
and  the  geological  work  of  wind,  rain,  air,  moisture,  and 
running  water,  all  with  especial  reference  to  understanding 
the  physical  features  of  our  state. 

3. — Field  Zoology.     Tivo  hours  credit.     Daily,  at  10:30. 

Classes  meet  in  laboratory  and  recitation  daily.  Re- 
quired for  Certificates  of  Special  Proficiency.  This  course 
is  intended  for  those  who  have  not  taken  an  equivalent 
course  in  zoology  in  the  high  school,  and  who  desire  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  insects  and  birds  for  use  in  nature  study, 
agriculture,  and  other  natural-history  work. 

8. — Nature  Study.     Two  hours  credit.    M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  11:30. 
No  prerequisite.     The  course  in  nature  study  treats  of 
the  methods  of  teaching  natural  history  in  the  grades,  and 
will  be  illustrated  with  numerous  nature-study  lessons. 

Botany  and  Bacteriology. 

Mr.   Agrelius. 

9. — Developmental  Botany  of  the  Spore  Plants.  Two  hours 
credit.  M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  7:30. 
The  course  gives  a  general  view  of  the  lower  plants,  be- 
ginning with  organisms  on  the  borderland  between  plants 
and  animals  and  ending  with  the  development  of  the  seed 
in  the  seed-bearing  plants.  It  includes  the  first  half  of 
Freshman  Botany.     Deposit,  75  cents. 

9a. — Developmental  Botany  of  the  Seed  Plants.  Two  hours 
credit.  M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  8:30. 
This  course  comprises  the  second  half  of  Freshman 
Botany.  It  consists  of  an  orderly  study  of  the  seed 
plants,  beginning  with  germinating  seeds  and  ending  with 
the  study  of  fruits  and  seeds,  and  includes  all  of  the 
principal  stages  between  those  named.     Deposit,  75  cents. 

12. — Nature  Study.     Two  hours  credit.    M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  10:30. 
The  course  seeks  to  determine  the  phases  of  plant  life 
which  may  be  profitably  presented  in  the  grades,  the  modes 
of  presenting  such  work,  and  the  literature  useful  in  teach- 
ing the  subject.     Deposit,  75  cents. 

13. — General  Bacteriology.    Four  hours  credit.    Daily,  2  to  4. 

No  prerequisite.    This  is  a  general  course  in  bacteriology. 

It  includes  the  preparation  and  use  of  ordinary  and  special 
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media  and  stains,  and  other  bacteriological  technique;  also, 
the  distribution,  dissemination,  classification  and  identifica- 
tion of  bacteria.  Special  attention  is  given  to  those  forms 
causing  disease  in  man  and  other  animals,  and  to  immunity 
from  these  organisms;  to  water  supplies;  the  disposal  of 
sewage;  and  to  individual  and  community  hygiene.  De- 
posit, $2. 

•     Chemistry. 

Professor  Matberet. 

1. — General  Chemistry.  Five  hours  credit.  Daily,  7:30  and 
11:30. 
This  is  a  course  in  inorganic  chemistry.  It  includes  a 
study  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  law^s  of  the  science, 
with  a  detailed  study  of  both  nonmetallic  and  metallic  ele- 
ments. Much  practice  in  writing  reactions  and  solving 
chemical  problems  is  given.  General  experiments  and 
demonstrations  accompanying  the  daily  recitations,  and  a 
minimum  of  four  hours  a  week  laboratory  work,  is  required. 
Laboratory,  2  to  4  daily. 

2. — Chemistry  of  Everyday  Life.  Three  hours  credit.  By 
appointment. 
This  is  a  practical  course  designed  to  make  clear  the 
chemical  phenomena  of  everyday  life.  Simple  tests  are 
applied  to  water,  air,  milk  and  other  foods  to  determine 
their  purity.  A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  use  of  soaps 
and  the  removal  of  stains. 

3. — Qualitative  Analysis.  Five  hours  credit.  T.  Th.,  at  2. 
Laboratory.  By  appointment. 
Prerequisite,  course  1.  This  course  covers  the  detection 
of  metallic  and  nonmetallic  ions  and  the  analysis  of  salts 
and  ores.  It  is  almost  wholly  a  laboratory  course.  A 
minimum  of  eight  hours  laboratory  work  and  one  hour 
recitation  each  week  is  required. 

5. — Agricultural   Chemistry.     Three   hours   credit.     By   ap- 
pointment. 
Prerequisite,  course  3.     The  application  of  chemistry  to 
the  study  of  soils,  soil  analysis,  plant  nutrition,  and  soil 
fertilization.     The  general  relation  of  chemistry  to  various 
farming  operations  will  be  studied. 

Commerce. 

Professor   Paeke. 
Mr.    Skoglund. 

1. — Elementary  Accounting.    Three  hours  credit.    Daily,  in- 
cluding Saturday,  at  7:30. 
Open  to  Freshmen  who  have  had  no  high-school  book- 
keeping.    Fundamental  principles  are  studied  and  applied. 
Prepares  students  to  do  practical  work  in  bookkeeping  and 
for  the  more  advanced  accounting  courses. 
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2. — Mercantile  Accounting.  Three  hours  credit.  Daily,  in- 
cluding Saturday,  at  11:30. 
Prerequisite,  Elementary  Accounting,  or  a  half  year  of 
High-school  Bookkeeping.  This  course  includes  a  partner- 
ship set,  and  covers  the  work  in  a  large  mercantile  busi- 
ness, with  emphasis  upon  the  relation  of  the  accounting 
system  to  business  efficiency.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
classifying  accounts  so  as  to  show  in  detail  the  condition  at 
all  times  of  every  department  of  the  business. 

4. — Farm  Accounting.  Two  hours  credit.  M.  T.  W.  F.,  at 
10:30. 
No  prerequisite.  A  practical  system  of  keeping  farm 
accounts,  so  devised  as  to  show  the  condition,  progress  and 
results  of  the  farm  business  as  a  whole  and  in  each  of  its 
departments.  A  course  useful  to  students  in  agriculture 
as  well  as  to  those  in  commerce. 

5. — Bank  Accounting.     Tivo  hours  credit.     M.  T.  W.  F.,  at 
10:30. 
Prerequisite,  Elementary  Accounting.    Organization  and 
management  of  banks.     Books  opened  from  statements  of  a 
bank  already  in  operation.     The  work  is  designed  to  repro- 
duce, as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  routine  of  a  bank. 

10. — Elementary  Law.  Two  hours  credit.  M.  T.  W.  F.,  at 
7:30. 
No  prerequisite.  Designed  to  give  a  general  view  of  our 
legal  system.  Among  the  topics  studied  are:  written  and 
unwritten  law;  personal  and  property  rights;  criminal  law; 
private  wrongs,  including  fraud,  negligence,  nuisances, 
trespass,  defamation  of  character,  etc.  Remedies  for  public 
and  private  wrongs  are  discussed,  including  an  outline  of 
court  procedure  and  a  brief  study  of  the  rules  of  evidence. 
Correlates  with  history,  government  and  economics,  as  well 
as  with  business  subjects. 

11. — Business  Law.  Two  hours  credit.  M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  10:30. 
No  prerequisite.  It  is  the  aim  in  this  course  to  teach 
those  principles  of  law  that  give  one  an  intelligent  idea  of 
his  legal  rights  and  limitations  in  business  dealings.  The 
law  of  contracts,  sales,  commercial  paper,  agency,  partner- 
ship and  corporations  are  among  the  topics  studied.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  law  governing  real-estate  titles,  and 
transfers  by  deed,  will  and  inheritance.  Drills  are  given 
in  writing  the  more  common  legal  papers. 

16. — Elementary  Typewriting.  Three  hours  credit.  Daily,  in- 
cluding Saturday,  at  7:30  and  8:30. 
No  prerequisite.  Beginning  with  a  mastery  of  the  key- 
board by  the  touch  method,  the  student  is  led  by  a  series  of 
progressive  exercises  to  the  acquisition  of  practical  speed 
and  accuracy  in  writing  ordinary  business  and  literary 
matter. 

18. — Methods  in  Penmanship.   Two  hours  credit.   M.  T.  W.  F., 
at  10:30  and  11:30. 
No   prerequisite.      Drill   is   given   in   movement,   in   the 
formation  of  letters,  and  in  writing  business  forms,  with 
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emphasis  upon  presenting  penmanship  in  the  grades  and  in 
the  high  school.  May  be  taken  for  the  Three-year  State 
Certificate. 

20. — Principles  and  Methods  in  Commercial  Education.  Two 
hours  credit.  M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  8:30. 
Prerequisite,  twenty  hours  of  Commerce.  This  is  a  teach- 
ers' course,  including,  among  other  topics,  the  following: 
essentials  of  commercial  education;  general  principles  of 
method;  the  high-school  commercial  course,  including  sub- 
jects to  be  taught,  order  of  presenting  them,  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  in  each,  methods  of  teaching,  relation  of 
the  business  course  to  the  business  community;  adaptation 
to  the  small,  the  medium  and  the  large  high  school,  and  to 
the  local  conditions. 

Drawing. 

Mrs.    ECKDALL. 
Miss    MORRISOX. 

Miss  Bishop. 
Miss  Porter. 
Miss  

Beginning  with  the  Summer  School,  1916,  the  school  will  offer 
each  summer,  to  those  who  desire  special  preparation  for  teach- 
ing drawing,  a  special  summer  normal  art  course.  This  course 
will  be  arranged  to  correspond  to  the  standards  of  the  normal 
art  courses  offered  in  the  best  summer  art  schools.  A  certificate 
in  recognition  of  the  completion  of  the  work  prescribed  will  be 
issued.  Details  concerning  this  course  will  be  announced  in  the 
next  Summer  Catalogue. 

The  following  regular  courses  are  offered  students  registering 
for  the  Summer  School  of  1915.  The  usual  credits  for  such 
courses  will  apply  in  making  up  the  number  of  elective  hours  re- 
quired of  an  applicant  for  the  B.  S.  degree,  or  for  any  of  the 
teacher's  certificates  granted  by  the  school. 

1. — Elementary    Free-hand    Drawing.      Two    hours    credit. 
M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  7:30  and  11:30. 
Free-hand   drawing   with    pencil,   charcoal   and    crayon; 
principles  of  perspective;  elementary  composition.     Open  to 
college  students. 

2. — Elementary  Light  and  Shade  and  Water  Color.    Three 
hours  credit.     Daily,  including  Saturday,  at  10:30  and 
11:30. 
Prerequisite,  course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

3. — Blackboard  Illustration.    Two  hours  credit.  M.  T.  W.  F., 
at  8:30,  10:30  and  11:30. 
Practice  in   blackboard   drawing,   using   chalk,   charcoal 
and   colored    crayons.      Required    of    students    seeking   the 
Kindergarten  Life  Certificate.     May  be  taken  by  those  de- 
siring any  of  the  special-proficiency  certificate;:;. 

4. — Drawing  and  Hand  Work.  Two  hours  credit.  M.  T.  W.  F., 

at  7:30,  8:30  and  10:30. 

Elementary  water  color,  design,  weaving,  modeling,  paper 

cutting  and  other  practical  hand  work  for  use  in  the  lower 

grades  and  rural  schools.     Open  to  all  students.     May  be 

taken  by  those  desiring  the  special-proficiency  certificates. 
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5.— Elementary    Free-hand    and    Construction     Drawing. 

Three    hours   credit.      Daily,   including    Saturday,   at 

10:30. 

Free-hand   drawing  with   the   pencil;   the   principles   of 

perspective  applied  to  drawing  interiors;  working  drawings. 

This    course    is    especially    planned    for    students    taking 

domestic  art  courses. 

6.— Methods    of    Teaching    Drawing.      Two    hours    credit. 
M.  W.  F.  S.,  at  11:30. 
Of  practical  value  to  teachers  in  intermediate  and  gram- 
mar grades   and   high   schools.     Open  to   college   students. 
Prerequisites,  courses  1  and  2  or  their  equivalents.     Re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  teaching  drawing  in  the  train- 
ing school. 

7. — Elementary  and  Applied  Design.  Four  hours  credit. 
M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  7:30-9:20. 
Historic  ornament  and  design.  Making  original  designs 
to  be  worked  out  in  metal,  alco  design  applied  to  fabrics  by 
stencil  and  block-printing  processes.  Original  decorative 
work  drawings,  color  harmonies,  lettering,  interior  decora- 
tion and  costumes. 

8.— Clay  Modeling.    Two  hours  credit.    M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  7:30. 
Elementary  modeling  of  clay  suitable  for  lower  grades; 
also    more    advanced    work,    including    plaster    casting    for 
higher  grades  and  high  schools. 

9. — Art   Appreciation.    Three   hours  credit.    Daily,  including 
Saturday,  at  8:30. 
A  study  of  the  world's  great  masterpieces  of  art  with 
reference  to  recognized  principles  of  art  as  applied  to  archi- 
tecture, sculpture  and  painting. 

10. — Advanced     Light     and     Shade.      Four     hours     credit. 
M.  T.  W.  F.,  7:30-9:20. 
Prerequisites,  courses  1  and  2.     Advanced  work  in  light 
and    shade   in    wash    drawing   and   charcoal.      Studies   are 
made  in  cast  and  still  life. 

11. — Advanced  Water  Color.    Four  hours  credit.   M.  T.  W.  F., 
7:30-9:20. 
Prerequisites,   courses   1   and   2.      Studies   in   landscape, 
print,  flowers  and  still  life. 

12.— Basketry.    Two  hours  credit.    M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  11:30. 

History  of  basketry.     Instruction  in  weaving  with  reeds 
and  raffia. 

Economics  and  Sociology. 

Professor  Smith. 

1. — Introductory  Course  in  General  Economics.  Two  hours 
credit.  M.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  8:30. 
A  brief  survey  of  the  principles  of  economics,  with  a 
preliminary  application  of  these  principles  to  existing  busi- 
ness conditions.  Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  local 
and  national  politics — economic  questions  before  the  public 
at  the  present  time.     In  so  far  as  possible  it  will  be  an 
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applied  rather  than  a  theoretical  course,  and  will  be  of 
especial  advantage  to  debaters  and  those  interested  in  pub- 
lic affairs. 

2. — Introduction  to  Sociology.  Two  hours  credit.  M.  T.  W. 
Th.,  at  10:30. 
This  course  outlines  the  general  field  of  sociological 
theory,  literature  and  thought,  with  a  textbook,  assigned 
readings,  papers  and  discussions.  A  special  effort  is  made 
to  apply  all  principles  to  local  conditions  and  to  view  general 
society  from  the  teachers'  standpoint. 

3. — Educational  Sociology  and  Community  Betterment. 
Two  hours  credit.  Daily,  including  Saturday,  at  11 :30. 
Psychology  is  a  prerequisite.  The  most  remarkable  de- 
velopments in  the  educational  field  in  the  past  few  years 
have  been  along  social  lines.  The  individualistic  point  of 
view  is  giving  way  to  the  social,  and  the  school  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  part  of  community  life.  The  affiliation  of 
the  school  with  the  home  and  the  church,  with  industry  and 
the  government,  must  be  made  more  complete  and  perfect. 
To  emphasize  this  broader  point  of  view,  and  to  trace  fully 
the  relations  of  the  school  to  the  other  educational  institu- 
tions of  life,  is  the  purpose  of  educational  sociology. 

English. 

Professor    Barrett. 
Miss  Newton. 
Mr.   Brownell. 
Mr.  Lawrence. 

The  courses  scheduled  below  are  given  the  summer  of  1915, 
with  the  exception  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  which  is  given 
every  semester  and  summer  term.  Different  courses  will  be 
offered  in  the  summer  of  1916. 

1. — Rhetoric  and  Composition.  Three  hours  credit.  Daily, 
including  Saturday,  at  7:30. 
This  is  a  course  in  thinking  English.  Certain  of  the 
elementary  rules  and  methods  of  good  thinking  and  their 
correlation  with  correct  sentence  structure  are  studied. 
There  is  a  severe  drill  in  the  simpler  technique  of  writing. 
Above  all  is  the  student  required  to  write  constantly  and 
continually  until  he  is  fluent  in  this  form  of  expression. 

2. — Newspaper  English  I.  Three  hours  credit.  Daily,  in- 
cluding Saturday,  at  8:30. 
Prerequisite,  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  This  is  a  study 
of  the  form  and  composition  of  the  news  report.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  terse  and  powerful  style  is.  sought.  Fully 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  material  written  in  this  class  reaches 
the  printing  press. 

5.— American  Literature.  Three  hours  credit.  Daily,  in- 
cluding Saturday,  at  7:30. 
Prerequisite,  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  This  course 
gives  a  general  review  of  the  history  of  American  litera- 
ture but  the  emphasis  is  strictly  placed  on  the  classics. 
Methods  m  presenting  the  work  in  high  school  will  be  sug- 
gested.    Much  reading  in  the  library  is  required. 
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8. — The  Novel.  Three  hours  credit.  Daily,  including  Sat- 
urday, at  11:30. 
Prerequisite,  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  A  study  is 
made  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  novel.  The 
structure  of  the  novel  is  studied.  An  intensive  study  is 
made  of  some  of  the  novels  of  Jane  Austen,  Scott,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Meredith,  and  Hardy. 

9. — English  Literature  to  1500.    Three  hours  credit. 

Prerequisite,  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  The  object  of 
this  course  is  to  make  a  general  review  of  English  litera- 
ture from  its  earliest  beginning  down  to  the  Renaissance. 
Some  time  is  devoted  to  Chaucer.  The  series  of  various 
movements  that  developed  later  will  be  noted.  Students 
are  expected  to  spend  considerable  time  reading  in  the 
library. 

11. — English    Literature,     1660-1800.      Three    hours    credit. 

Daily,  including  Saturday,  at  11:30. 

Prerequisite,    Composition    and    Rhetoric.      A    study    is 

made   of   the   classical   period    and   its   prose   and   poetry. 

The  growth  of  the  dramatic  movement  will  be  traced  to 

its  culmination  at  the  end  of  the  century. 

12. — The   Short   Story.     Two  hours  credit.     Daily,  including 
Saturday,  at  8:30. 
Prerequisite,  Rhetoric  and  Composition.     Both  the  con- 
structive  and   the    literary    sides    of   the    short   story   are 
emphasized.     Various  types  are  studied.     An  original  short 
story  is  written. 

14. — Shakespeare's  Tragedies.  Three  hours  credit.  Daily,  in- 
cluding Saturday,  at  10:30. 
Prerequisite,  one  year  of  college  English.  This  is  a 
study  of  the  conception  of  the  tragedy  in  literature.  All 
of  Shakespeare's  tragedies  are  read  and  discussed.  One 
of  his  greatest  tragedies  is  studied  intensively.  Shakes- 
peare's versification  and  the  composition  of  blank  verse  in 
general  receive  attention.  Aristotle's  Poetics  is  read,  and 
therefrom  a   philosophy  of  the  tragedy  constructed. 

16. — Tennyson.     Two  hours  credit.    T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:30. 

Prerequisite,  one  year  of  college  English.     A  study  of 
the  author's  characteristic  poems. 

19. — Contemporary  Drama.     Two  hours  credit. 

Prerequisite,  one  year  of  college  English.     A  study  of 
the  author's  characteristic  poems. 

20. — Methods  of  High-school  English.    Two  hours  credit.    T. 
W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:30. 
Methods   are   suggested   for   making   grammar   interest- 
ing and  valuable  for  high-school  students.     Problems  per- 
taining to  the  teaching  of  high-school  English,  selection  of 
material  and  teachers'  helps  are  discussed. 

21  — Methods  in  English  for  the  Grades.    Two  hours  credit. 
T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:30. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  as  definite  preparation 
as  possible  for  the  work  of  teaching  English  in  the  grades. 
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Skill  in  the  use  of  English  as  an  instrument  for  convey- 
ing thought,  both  information  and  feeling,  is  the  goal.  At- 
tention is  given  to  composition  work,  with  special  reference 
to  the  problem  of  adequate  motivation.  Chief  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  problem  of  the  selection  and  use  of 
literature  for  the  several  grades  which  shall  develop  char- 
acter. McClintock's  Teaching  of  Literature  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School  is  the  basic  text. 

Geography. 

Miss  Atavood. 

4. — Economic  and  Industrial  Geography.    Three  hours  credit. 
Daily,  including  Saturday,  at  10:30. 
The  development  of  natural  resources  and  their  relation 
to  the  growth  of  nations.     The   geographical  factors  in- 
fluencing the  location  and  development  of  industrial  regions, 
trade  centers  and  commercial  activities. 

9. — Special  Methods  in  Geography.    Tivo  hours  credit.    T.  W. 

Th.  F.,  at  7:30. 

The  nature  and  scope  of  the  subject  and  its  relation  to 

other  subjects  of  study.     Selection  of  subject  matter,  and 

methods  of  presentation  for  different  grades.     Geographic 

materials  and  their  use. 

10. — South   America.      Three    hours   credit.     Daily,    including 
Saturday,  at  11:30. 
The  geographic  factors  influencing  the  development  of 
the   nations   of    South   America.      The   industrial   regions, 
trade  centers  and  commercial  activities  of  the  continent. 

American  History  and  Government. 

Professor   "Whitxet. 
Mr.  

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Miss    ROSENDALE. 

1. — American  History,  General  Course.  Three  hours  credit. 
Daily,  including  Saturday,  at  8:30. 
This  is  a  textbook  course  designed  especially  to  meet 
the  three-hour  college  requirement  for  college  students 
who  have  not  had  American  history  in  the  high  school, 
and  for  those  who  do  not  expect  to  major  in  history.  Recom- 
mended to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores. 

8. — American  Revolution.  Two  hours  credit.  M.  T.  W.  F., 
at  10:30. 
This  story  of  the  struggle  of  the  colonies  for  independ- 
ence and  of  the  nation  to  realize  itself  in  government  is 
dramatic.  One  sees  a  nation  in  the  making,  and  the  proc- 
ess by  which  it  builds  great  principles  into  its  form  of 
government. 
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10. — American  Political  and  Constitutional  History,  1789- 
1817.     Three  hours  credit.    Daily,  including  Saturday, 
at  7:30. 
With  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  the  American 
nation  seeks  to  establish  itself  at  home  and  win  recogni- 
tion abroad.     Without  precedent,  beset  by  enemies  within 
and   without,   the   undertaking   and   its   success   is   one   of 
the  great  achievements  of  the  world's  history.    Those  major- 
ing in   history   should  begin  their  American  history  with 
this  course.     Those  desiring  but  a  single  course  in  the  de- 
partment and  who  have  had  American  history  in  the  high 
school    should   take   this   course.      Open   to   Freshmen   and 
Sophomores.     (Whitney.) 

16. — Reconstruction.  Two  hours  credit.  M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  8:30. 
The  problems  of  reconstruction,  with  all  that  is  in- 
volved, the  difficulties  surrounding  them,  the  ends  sought, 
the  methods  of  solving  them,  and  the  consequences  re- 
sulting from  the  least  understood  part  of  our  nation's  his- 
tory. Courses  4-7,  8-9,  10  and  11  form  excellent  prepara- 
tion for  this  course.     (Whitney.) 

20.— Latin  America.  Two  hours  credit.  M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  10:30. 
Central  and  South  America  have  thrust  themselves  above 
the  horizon  of  the  student  of  American  history  within  the 
last  decade,  with  so  persistent  a  demand  for  consideration 
that,  at  least,  one  should  be  conversant  with  their  general 
history.  "America's  responsibility"  in  Mexico  and  "Amer- 
ica's opportunity"  in  South  America  must  be  met  with, 
first,  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  people,  their  past 
history  and  future  outlook.  Such  is  the  purpose  of  this 
course.     Open  to  ail  desiring  to  elect  it.     (Whitney.) 

23. — The  Teaching  of  History  in  the  Grades.  Two  hours 
credit.  M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  11:30. 
This  course  deals  with  the  selection  of  material,  the 
method  of  presentation,  books  of  reference  and  means  of 
visualization  for  history  in  the  primary,  intermediate  and 
grammar  grades.  Fairy  stories  and  folklore,  the  history 
of  all  nations — Ancient,  Greek,  Roman,  English,  German, 
French,  American — furnish  material.  Hand  work  of  all 
kinds  serves  as  illustrative  or  construction  work  for  vis- 
ualization. Dramatization  and  programs  for  special  days 
are  features  of  the  class  work.  Courses  taken  in  primary 
handwork,  clay  modeling,  basketry,  free-hand  drawing, 
blackboard  illustration,  woodwork,  all  make  this  course 
more  valuable ;  especially  valuable  for  rural  and  elementary 
school  teachers.     Open  to  all  desiring  to  elect  it. 

24. — Seminar.   One  hour  credit.   Hour  arranged  on  consultation. 

Discussions  of  topics  helpful  to  teachers  of  history  and 

of  problems  of  interest  to  students  of  history  will  be  the 

character  of  this  course.     Open  to  all  who  have  had  one 

or  more  courses  in  the  department.     (Whitney.) 
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GOVERNMENT. 

2. — American    Constitutional    Government.     Three    hours 
credit.     Daily,  including  Saturday,  at  7:30. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  a  thorough  and 
detailed  study  of  our  federal  system  of  government.  This 
v^rill  include  its  organization,  functions  and  practical  opera- 
tion. The  growth  of  our  constitution  by  amendment  and 
by  interpretation  and  the  development  of  American  po- 
litical theories  will  be  included  in  this  study. 

3. — International  Law  and  American  Diplomacy.  Three 
hours  credit.  Daily,  including  Saturday,  at  8:30. 
This  course  deals  with  the  origin  and  obligations  of  in- 
ternational law;  states;  sovereignty;  high  seas;  nation- 
ality; aliens;  consular  and  diplomatic  service;  treaties; 
modes  of  redress;  war;  prize  courts;  contraband;  block- 
ade; neutrality.  American  diplomacy  since  1776  is  an 
important  feature. 

European  History. 

Professor  Williams. 

2. — Modern  European  History.  Tiuo  hours  credit.  M.  T.  W. 
F.,  at  2. 
A  general  course  dealing  with  the  important  phases  of 
European  history  from  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  until 
the  present.  It  treats  of  the  Renaissance;  the  Reformation; 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV;  the  French  Revolution  and  Era  of 
Napoleon;  the  Unification  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  the 
Europe  of  to-day.     This  course  should  follow  course  1. 

4. — History  of  Rome.  Three  hours  credit.  Daily,  including 
Saturday,  at  8:30. 
This  course  traces  the  growth  of  the  Roman  state  and 
people  from  the  legendary  period  to  the  time  of  .the  incom- 
ing of  the  barbarian  and  the  deliquescing  of  the  empire. 
The  real  greatness  of  Rome,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
world's  possessions  to-day — her  monuments,  her  language 
and  literature,  her  ideals  of  government,  and  her  legal  sys- 
tem— receive  particular  attention.  Recommended  to  stu- 
dents majoring  in  Latin.     Open  to  Freshmen. 

6. — History  and  Government  of  England  from  1603  to  the 
Present.  Three  hours  credit.  Daily,  including  Sat- 
urday, at  10:30. 

This  course  is  a ,  continuation  of  course  5.  They  should 
be  taken  in  regular  order,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  de- 
partment this  requirement  may  be  waived.  The  course 
deals  with  the  successful  working  out  by  the  English  people 
of  two  great  problems  in  government — that  of  self-govern- 
ment under  free  democratic  forms,  and  that  of  govern- 
ing remote  dependencies.  The  development  in  the  great 
fields  of  industry — manufacture  and  commerce — and  the 
growth  in  social  and  intellectual  progress  are  also  studied. 

12. — The    Nineteenth    Century    and    After.      Thr^e    hours 
credit.     Daily,  including  Saturday,  at  11:30. 
This  course  begins  with  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  in 
1815,  and  continues  the  history  of  Europe  to  the  present. 
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The  ideas  bequeathed  by  the  French  Revolution  of  social 
and  political  equality  and  freedom  and  the  struggle  for 
national  unity  and  popular  sovereignty  are  dominant  fac- 
tors in  the  period.  The  great  economic,  social  and  scientific 
changes  which  mark  modern  times  are  followed.  The  world 
problems  and  movements  of  to-day  are  studied  through  the 
newspapers  and  current  periodicals.  Reading,  clipping, 
filing  and  reporting  upon  these  current  events  form  an  in- 
teresting and  valuable  part  of  the  course. 

Prequisite,  course  9.     This  course  meets  the  history  re- 
quirement. 

16. — The  Teaching  of  Secondaey  History.  Two  hours  credit. 
M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  2. 
The  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  high-school 
teachers  of  history.  It  considers  the  nature  and  scope  of 
history,  the  sources  of  historical  knowledge,  evidence  and 
criticism,  the  past  and  present  points  of  view  in  regard  to 
the  subject.  The  discussions  cover  the  aim  and  values  of 
historical  study,  the  history  program  for  the  high  school, 
materials  and  methods  of  instruction.  Each  student  is  ex- 
pected to  work  out  bibliographies  for  various  history 
courses,  criticise  textbooks,  select  lists  for  library  refer- 
ence works,  and  report  on  current  historical  articles.  Ob- 
servation and  criticism  of  high-school  history  classes  form 
an  important  part  of  the  course. 

Home  Economics. 

Miss  


Miss   Sa\\^er. 

HOUSEHOLD  ART. 

Students  in  this  department  should  plan  the  work  very 
carefully  so  that  all  prerequisite  work  may  be  completed  by 
the  time  they  wish  to  take  a  certain  course.  The  student  fur- 
nishes her  own  material  for  gaiTnents  made.  The  fees  charged 
are  to  cover  laboratory  supplies  used  in  addition. 

1. — Plain  Sewing.    Tiuo  hours  credit.    M.  W.  F.,  4-5:30. 

No  prerequisite.  This  course  may  be  taken  to  meet 
two  hours  of  the  requirements  for  the  Special  Proficiency 
Certificate  for  rural-school  teachers.  The  course  deals 
with  general  principles  of  hand-sewing,  straight-line  draft- 
ing, plain  garment  making,  machine  work,  and  the  study 
of  line  and  color  in  dress. 

2. — Sewing  and  Textiles.  Four  hours  credit  Daily,  7:30- 
9:20. 
No  prerequisite.  A  prerequisite  to  all  succeeding  house- 
hold art  courses.  The  aim  is  to  teach  students  to  be 
able  to  do  accurate,  durable  hand  work  neatly  and  skill- 
fully. A  study  of  spinning  and  weaving;  of  fibers,  with 
comparison  as  to  price,  appearance,  uses  and  wearing  quali- 
ties; of  dyes  and  dyeing  processes  and  their  effects  upon 
the  fibers;  identification  of  materials  and  their  intelligent 
buying  and  use.    Fee,  $1.25. 
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3. Drafting  and  Machine  Work.    Four  hours  credit.    Daily, 

10:30-12:20. 
Prerequisites,     Sewing    and    Textiles,    and    Elementary 
Free-hand  Drawing.     Required  of  all  students  majoring  in 
household    arts.      This    consists    of    a    study    of    the    use 
of   patterns,   cutting,   fitting,    and   making   of   aprons   and 
underwear.      A    complete   course   in    drafting   and    design- 
ing   of    patterns    for    waists    and    dresses    in    preparation 
for  course  6.     Fee,  75  cents. 
4. — Art   Needle   Work.     Four   hours    credit.      Daily,    10:30- 
12:20. 
Prerequisites,  Elementary  Free-hand  Drawing,  Elemen- 
tary and   Applied   Design,   Household  Art   I   or   II.      This 
course    is    designed    to    familiarize    the    student    with    the 
simple  stitches  used  for  finishing  or  decoration  of  articles 
of    clothing    or    house    furnishings.      The    course    includes 
diff'erent    kinds    of    embroidery,    crocheting,    knitting    and 
tatting. 

5. — Millinery.     Four  hours  credit.     Daily,  2-3:50. 

Prerequisites,  same  as  for  Art  Needle  Work.  The 
course  includes  a  study  of  styles  of  both  fall  and  spring, 
individual  styles  and  suitability  of  materials,  designing  and 
making  of  frames  of  wire  and  buckram,  covering  of 
frames,  lining  hats,  draping  and  trimming  of  hats,  mak- 
ing of  bows,  flowers,  ornaments,  etc.  Each  girl  making 
herself  at  least  one  large  hat.     Fee,  $1.50. 

6. — Dressmaking.     Four  hours  credit.     Daily,  7:30-9:20. 

Prerequisites,  Household  Arts  3,  Elementary  Free-hand 
Drawing,  Elementary  and  Applied  Design.  A  study  of 
all  materials  and  trimmings  suitable  for  dresses.  Shrink- 
age or  any  special  treatment  before  and  cautions  to  be 
observed  while  sewing  the  different  materials.  Consid- 
eration is  given  to  color,  adaptation  of  materials,  propor- 
tions and  individual  styles.     Fee,  50  cents. 

Household  Science. 

EQUIPMENT    OF    STUDENTS. 

Students  must  be  supplied  with  two  white  or  unbleached 
crash  holders  6x8  inches ;  two  white  or  checked  hand-towels, 
made  of  linen  cup  toweling,  18  inches  square;  two  pairs  of  white, 
plain  half-sleeves;  two  white  aprons  of  certain  style — directions 
for  making  mjay  be  secured  from  the  department.  Students 
must  also  be  supplied  with  wash  dresses,  or  at  least  wash  waists, 
for  the  laboratory,  and  also  should  have  one  simple  white  dress. 

7.— Foods.  Two  hours  credit.  M.  W.  F.,  7:30-9:20,  T.  Th., 
8:30-9:20. 
May  be  taken  for  two  hours  of  the  required  work  for  the 
Special  Proficiency  Certificate  for  rural-school  teachers. 
This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  teachers 
who  desire  some  general  knowledge  of  foods  in  order  to  do 
some  domestic  science  teaching  in  their  schools.  It  is  a 
desirable  course  for  housekeepers.      Fee,   $3.50. 
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10. — Serving.     Three  hours  credit.     Daily,  10:30-12:20. 

Prerequisites,  Home  Economics  7,  or  8,  or  9  and  10.  In 
this  course  attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  full 
meals  for  varying  numbers  of  persons;  the  balancing  of 
meals;  esthetic  cookery  and  serving;  various  methods  of 
serving,  buffet,  cafeteria,  table  service,  the  dining  room, 
table  equipment,  and  proper  service  of  meals  differing  in 
type  and  formality.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  esthetic 
and  economic  sides  of  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the 
materials.    Always  given  from  10:30  to  2. 

11. — Special  Methods  in  Home  Economics.  Two  hours  credit, 
M.  T.  W.  Th.,  2-3:50. 
Prerequisites,  one  course  in  each.  Household  Science  and 
Household  Art.  This  includes  the  planning  of  courses  in 
both  household  science  and  household  arts  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  grades,  also  the  methods  and  study  of  equip- 
ment. 

Kindergarten. 

Professor  Aldke. 

1. — Practice  Teaching  in  Kindergarten  II.  Four  hours 
credit.  Daily,  9-11:20. 
Prerequisite,  Practice  Teaching  in  Kindergarten  I.  Stu- 
dents teach  and  observe  in  the  Kindergarten  2l^  hours 
daily  under  supervision,  prepare  v^ritten  plans  and  attend 
conferences.  Each  student  is  responsible  for  a  group  of 
children,  and  is  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  the  kinder- 
garten at  stated  times. 

Plays  and  Games.   Two  hours  credit.    T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:30. 

A  study  of  the  different  periods  in  a  child's  development, 
the  instincts,  impulses  and  natural  play  activities  of  each 
period.  The  significance  of  play  as.  a  factor  in  education ; 
its  relation  to  w^ork.  A  study  of  different  types  of  games. 
Selection  and  adaptation  of  games  for  kindergarten  and 
primary  use.    The  actual  playing  of  games. 

Weekly  Conference.    No  credit.    M.,  at  11:30. 

One  hour  each  v^eek.  Required  of  all  kindergarten  stu- 
dents. A  study  of  the  kindergarten  program  as  it  is  car- 
ried out  from  week  to  week  in  the  Normal  School  Kinder- 
garten, with  a  discussion  of  subject  matter,  materials  and 
methods,  and  a  study  of  individual  children.  This  course 
forms  the  class  conference  for  those  doing  practice  teach- 
ing in  the  kindergarten. 

Latin. 

Professor   Markham. 
Mr.   Bl.\ck. 

The  Summer  Term  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  high- 
school  teachers  of  Latin,  and  to  college  or  high-school  students 
who  wish  to  gain  advanced  standing,  take  reviews  or  make  up 
conditions  in  this  subject.  Prof.  O.  G.  Markham,  dean  of  the  col- 
lege and  professor  of  Latin  in  Baker  University,  who  has  had 
long  experience  in  developing  some  of  the  strongest  high-school 
Latin  teachers  in  the  state,  will  have  charge  of  classes  in  "Meth- 
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ods  of  Latin  Teaching,"  "Review  of  Latin  Grammar"  and  other 
courses.  Students  enrolling  for  summer  work  in  this  depart- 
ment are  cautioned  against  a  heavy  schedule. 

1. — Elementary  Latin  I.  Five  hours  credit.  Daily,  7 :30  -  9 :20. 
The  course  completes  half  of  the  first  year  text.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  mastery  of  declension,  conjuga- 
tions and  the  fundamental  principles  of  case  and  indicative 
mode  uses.  In  the  study  of  vocabulary  the  relation  to 
English  words  is  emphasized  as  much  as  possible.  Open  to 
those  desiring  review  and  to  mature  students  without 
previous  knowledge  of  Latin.  Text:  D'Ooge's  First  Year 
Latin.     (Tentative.)      (Markham.) 

2. — Elementary  Latin  II.  Five  hours  credit.  Daily,  7:30-9:20. 
Last  half  of  first  year  text  completed.  Thorough  drills 
in  forms.  Special  attention  given  to  the  subjunctive  and 
to  a  usable  vocabulary.  The  course  is  especially  adapted  to 
those  needing  review  work  in  elementary  Latin.  Prerequi- 
site, course  1.  Text  same  as  in  course  1.  All  desiring  to 
complete  the  Whittemore  text  will  be  provided  for.     (Black.) 

3.— C^SAR  I.    Five  hours  credit.    Daily,  10:30-12:30. 

The  present  European  war  is  the  Latin  teacher's  oppor- 
tunity. The  parallel  study  of  Caesar  and  the  Kaiser  in 
Gaul  (Belgium  and  France)  is  a  source  of  ever-increasing 
interest  and  profit.  Caesar's  first  three  campaigns  will  be 
read  with  syntactical  drill  on  case  usage.  Prose  composi- 
tion, two  lessons  per  week.  Texts:  Walker's  Caesar,  Ben- 
nett's Latin  Composition.     (Black.) 

4. — C^SAR  II.    Five  hours  credit.     Daily,  7:30-9:20. 

Gallic  War,  Books  III  and  IV.  Emphasis  placed  upon 
mode  usage.  Compaign  studies  continued.  Prose  compo- 
sition illustrating  the  various  uses  of  the  subjunctive 
mode.     Prerequisite,  Caesar  I. 

5. — Cicero  I.    Five  hours  credit.    Daily,  2-4. 

The  four  orations  against  Catiline.  Special  attention 
given  to  conditional  sentences  and  the  classification  of  sub- 
ordinate clauses.  Analysis  of  the  orations.  Collateral  read- 
ing. Prose  composition.  Text:  Bennett  or  D'Ooge,  Ben- 
nett's Prose  Composition,  Bennett's  Latin  Grammar.  Pre- 
requisite, two  years'  credit  in  Latin.     (Markham.) 

6. — Cicero  II.    Five  hours  credit.    Daily,  2-4. 

Orations  for  Pompey,  Archias  and  Marcellus.  Transla- 
tion, advanced  study  of  syntax,  analysis  of  the  orations. 
Prose  composition  based  upon  the  text.  Investigation  of 
Roman  political  institutions. 

7. — Teaching  of  Secondary  Latin.    Two  hours  credit.    M.  T. 
W.  F.,  at  11:30. 

Course  deals  with  problems  incident  to  the  study  and 
teaching  of  high-school  Latin.  Presentation  of  subject  mat- 
ter ;  the  recitation ;  development  of  assigned  constructions ; 
means  of  av/akening  and  maintaining  interest;  the  use  of 
photographs  and  lantern  slides;  Latin  clubs,  use  and  abuse; 
model  readings  from  high-school  Latin  authors.  Lectures, 
reports,  quizzes.  Students  will  occasionally  be  required  to 
conduct  recitations  in  first  and  second  years'  work  under 
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supervision.  Open  to  students  with  four  years'  credit  in 
Latin.  At  the  option  of  the  class  a  reading  course  in 
Cicero's  De  Amicitia  (two  hours  credit)  may  be  substituted 
for  the  above.     (Markham.) 

8. — Advanced  Latin  Grammar.  To  hours  credit.  M.  T.  W. 
F.,  at  10:30. 
This  course  is  designed  to  offer  a  thorough  review  in 
assigned  topics  of  Latin  grammar,  with  special  attention 
to  the  syntax  of  subordinate  clauses.  Classification  of  sub- 
junctives in  Caesar  and  Cicero.  Prose  composition.  Course 
to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  class.     (Markham.) 

Library  Science. 

Professor  Buck. 

Methods  of  Instruction:  There  are  few  textbooks  on  li- 
brary subjects,  and  instruction  is  largely  in  the  form  of  lectures 
and  assigned  readings,  followed  by  practice  work  under  super- 
vision, with  discussions,  both  theory  and  practice. 

1. — Library  Methods.     One  hour  credit.     T.  Th.,  at  10:30. 

Required.  Introduction  to  arrangement  of  books  in 
Kellogg  Library,  use  of  catalogue  and  indexes,  helps  in 
selection  of  books  for  school  libraries,  guides  to  choice  of 
books  for  school  libraries,  guides  to  choice  of  books  for 
individual  reading,  school  and  public  library  interrela- 
tions. 

5. — Children's  Literature.  Three  hours  credit.  Daily,  in- 
cluding Saturday,  at  8:30. 
Consideration  of  methods  of  interesting  children  in  good 
literature;  principles  of  book  selection;  study  of  types  of 
the  best  modern  children's  books;  establishment  of  wider 
knowledge  of  children's  books  by  actual  examination  and 
reading. 

6. — Story  Telling.  Three  hours  credit.  Daily,  including 
Saturday,  at  7:30. 
Aim  to  develop  in  the  student  the  power  to  discover  in 
the  world's  literature,  in  history  and  in  life,  the  best  stories 
for  education,  and  to  tell  them  well;  also,  to  foster  creative 
work  in  arranging  stories  from  classic  and  historic  sources 
for  presentation  in  special  grades. 

12. — Organization  and  Administration  of  Libraries.  Two 
hours  credit.  M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  11:30. 
Principles  applicable  to  school  libraries  and  to  small 
public  libraries.  Planned  especially  for  school  superintend- 
ents and  high-school  principals  and  teachers.  Presenting 
ways  and  means  and  giving  knowledge  of  various  helps  and 
sources  of  supply. 

Manual  Training. 

Professor    Braucher. 

1. — Mechanical  Drawing.    Two  hours  credit.    Daily,  at  10:30. 
Prerequisite,  Plane  Geometry.     A  course  in  the  elements 
of  mechanical   drawing,   beginning   with    geometrical   con- 
structions   and    dealing   with    orthographic,    isometric    and 
cabinet    projections,    surface     developments,    intersections, 
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ing in  the  application  of  mechanical  drawing  to  accurate 
expression  in  the  industries.  An  effort  is  made  to  get  prac- 
tical results,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  as  much  of  the 
theoretical  principles  as  the  time  will  permit.  Supplies, 
$1.25.  1      lii, 

2. — Farm   Carpentry.     Three  hours  credit.     Daily,  including 
Saturday,  at  3. 
Shop  Problems.  Tivo  hours  credit.    M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  3. 

Courses  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  shop,  and  out- 
door construction.  It  takes  up  the  more  important  problems 
of  construction,  and  considers  them  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  practical  carpenter,  and  of  the  mathematician,  applying 
those  parts  of  mathematics  that  have  a  practical  bearing 
upon  the  task  in  hand.  These  courses  can  best  be  taken 
together,  but  credit  will  be  granted  for  either  separately, 
if  the  student  so  elects. 

3. — Woodworking.    Two  hours  credit.    Daily,  at  7:30. 

Prerequisite,  course  1.  A  course  in  elementary  wood- 
working for  mature  students  who  have  some  ability  and 
training  in  the  use  of  woodworking  tools,  but  have  not  ap- 
plied this  skill  to  preparation  for  manual  training.  The 
work  at  the  bench  will  include  exercises  in  designing  and 
making  problems  suited  to  manual  training  for  children  in 
the  grades,  to  give  a  knowledge  of  work  suitabl6  for  the 
beginner.     Deposit  for  supplies,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

4. — Joinery  and  Cabinetmaking.  Two  hours  credit.  Daily, 
at  8:30. 
Prerequisites,  courses  1  and  2.  A  course  \in  a(ivanced 
woodworking,  dealing  with  more  extensive  problems  in  wood 
construction  in  which  large  use  is  made  of  joints  and  p-anels. 
Problems  requiring  student  initiative  and  adaptation  wiJl 
be  assigned,  involving  practical  applications  of  constructive 
design  and  the  selection  of  appropriate  principles  of  con- 
struction.    Deposit  for  supplies,  $1.50  to  $3. 

5. — Wood  Turning.     Two  hours  credit.    Daily,  at  7:30. 

Prerequisites,  courses  1  and  2.  A  course  in  wood  turn- 
ing, beginning  with  elementary  exercises  in  spindle  turn- 
ing, with  applications.  Some  problems  in  faceplate  and 
chuck  work  will  be  given,  together  with  as  wide  an  ap- 
plication of  the  work  to  practical  construction  as  time  will 
permit.     Deposit  for  supplies,  $2  to  $5. 

6. — Primary  Hand  Work.  Two  hours  credit.  On  sufficient 
demand. 
A  course  for  primary  and  grade  teachers  who  wish  a 
knowledge  of  hand  work  suited  to  their  needs  in  connection 
with  the  regular  work.  It  deals  with  projects  requiring 
materials  suited  to  the  use  of  children  in  the  first  to  the 
fifth  grades.     Deposit,  $1. 

7. — Theory  and  Practice.     Ttvo  hours  credit.     M.  T.  W.  F., 

at  2. 

Prerequisite,    sixteen    hours    in    Manual    Training.      A 

methods  course,  required  of  students  expecting  to  qualify 

for  the   Manual   Training   Certificate,   and   offered   to   ad- 

—3 
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vanced  students  of  education,  without  the  prerequisites, 
who  wish  to  learn  something  of  the  content  of  manual 
training  for  administrative  purposes.  No  tool  work  is 
offered  in  this  course,  but  the  time  will  be  given  to  readings, 
reports,  and  discussions  of  the  theory  and  practice  jf 
manual  training  in  education.  Courses  of  study,  textbooks, 
equipments,  supplies,  etc.,  are  studied. 

Mathematics. 

Professor   Lindqi'IST. 
Associate  Professor  Ellis. 
Mr.  Keller. 
Miss  Hanson. 

1. — Advanced  Arithmetic.     Two  hours  credit.     M.  T.  W.  F., 

at  7:30  and  8:30. 

Prerequisite,  one  year  each  of  Algebra  and  of  Geometry. 

Not  a  review  of  grade  arithmetic  but  an  advanced  course 

designed  to  give  teachers  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive 

view  of  the  science  together  with  material  for  classroom  use. 

A  historical  survey  of  our  system  of  numbers  and  measures, 

the  relation  between  numbers.     The  fundamental  principles, 

.  their  applications  and  interrelations.    The  unification  of  the 

subject  matter.     Graphic  arithmetic. 

2  — Teaching  of  Arithmetic.  Tivo  hours  credit.  M.  T.  W.  F., 
at  11:30. 
Prerequisite,  course  1  or  its  equivalent.  Arithmetical 
language,  relation  of  numbers,  literal  arithmetic,  oral  work, 
drills,  securing  of  interest.  Eliminations,  additions  and 
modifications  of  the  course  of  study.  A  study  of  each  topic 
taught  in  the  grades  from  the  standpoints  of  position  in  the 
course  of  study,  importance,  relation  to  other  topics  of 
arithmetic  and  to  other  studies,  its  general  application  and 
best  methods  of  presentation. 

3. — Advanced  Algebra  and  Its  Applications.  Four  hours 
credit.  First  half  at  8:30,  second  half  at  7:30. 
Prerequisites,  one  year  each  of  Algebra  and  of  Geometry. 
The  fundamental  operations  with  positive  and  negative  ex- 
ponents. A  review  of  factoring.  Theory  of  exponents,  surds 
and  imaginaries.  Theory  of  quadratic  equations  in  one  and 
in  two  variables,  with  applications.  Graphs.  Ratio,  pro- 
portion, and  variation.  Series,  limits,  logarithms  me- 
chanics, mensuration  and  numberous  vocations. 

4. — Solid    Geometry.      Three   hours   credit.     Daily,    including 

Saturday,  at  8:30. 

Prerequisites,    one    year    each    of    Algebra    and    Plane 

Geometry.     Straight  line  in  space,  the  plane,  and  the  more 

common  solids,  as  parallelopiped,  priam,  pyramid,  cylinder, 

cone  and  sphere.     Application  to  problems  throughout. 

5. — Trigonometry.     Three  hours  credit.     Daily,  including  Sat- 
urday, at  11:30. 
Prerequisite,  course  3,  or  its  equivalent. 
Plane    trigonometry;    trigonometric    functions,    solution 
of  right  triangles  by  use  of  natural  functions,  solution  of 
the  right  and  of  the  oblique  triangle  by  logarithms,  radian 
measurements,  trigonometric  equations,  and  numberous  ap- 
plications to  practical  problems.     Right  spherical  triangles. 
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6._SURVEYING.     Tiuo  hours  credit.     M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  10:30. 

Prerequisite,  course  5 ;  may  be  taken  simultaneously  with 
course  5,  which  is  recommended.  A  practical  supplement 
to  the  course  in  trigonometry  dealing  with  its  most  common 
applications.  For  this  reason  it  is  advisable  to  have  the 
two  taken  simultaneously.  Sufficient  work  is  done  with  the 
transit  and  level  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  the  surveyor. 

7 — College  Algebra.  Three  hours  credit.  Daily,  including 
Saturday,  at  11:30. 
Prerequisite,  course  3,  or  a  satisfactory  equivalent.  A 
special  course  for  students  attending  during  the  summer 
who  can  not  take  the  regular  course  in  college  algebra 
during  the  year.  It  will  consist  of  selected  topics  from  the 
regular  course  which  will  be  of  greatest  value  to  the  stu- 
dent in  his  future  study  of  mathematics.  The  regular 
course  from  which  these  topics  will  be  selected  is  as  fol- 
lows: Functions  and  gi'aphs;  inequalities;  complex  num- 
bers; theory  of  equations;  permutations,  combinations  and 
probabilities;  determinants;  partial  fractions;  logarithms; 
series. 

10. — Astronomy.     Tivo  hours  credit.    M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  7:30. 

Prerequisite,  Plane  Geometry.  The  usual  work  of  de- 
scriptive astronomy  will  constitute  the  course. 

11. — Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics.  Two  hours  credit. 
M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  10:30. 
Prerequisite,  course  5.  A  critical  historical  survey  of 
recent  and  present-day  movements  in  the  teaching  of  second- 
ary mathematics,  correlation  of  subjects,  creation  of  in- 
terest, tests  and  examinations,  definitions  and  axioms.  Con- 
sideration of  the  topics  of  algebra,  geometry  and  elementary 
trigonometry  from  the  standpoints  of  presentation,  placing 
of  emphasis,  difficulties  and  their  remedies,  making  of 
problems  and  the  collection  of  data  for  the  same,  historical 
points  of  reference  connected  with  each. 

Modern  Languages. 

Professor   Di'dlet. 
Miss  Brookover. 
Miss  Stabler. 

1. — Elementary  German  I.  Five  hours  credit.  Daily,  7:30- 
9:20. 
No  prerequisite  in  German.  Texts:  Gohdes  and 
Buschek's  Lern-und  Lesebuch,  75  pages,  Walter-Krause's 
First  German  Reader,  30  pages.  The  course  includes  a 
scientific  study  of  pronunciation  by  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  phonetics,  reading,  practice  in  memorizing 
prose  and  poetry,  reproduction,  writing  from  dictation,  and 
free  composition  based  on  a  Holzel  and  Holz  picture  of 
"Spring."  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  reading,  speaking  and  writing  the  German  by  giving 
as  much  of  a  feeling  for  the  language  as  possible.  The 
work  is  done  chiefly  in  German.     (Dudley.) 
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2. — Elementary  German  II.  Five  hours  credit.  Daily,  10:30- 
12:20. 
Prerequisite,  Elementary  German  I,  or  its  equivalent,  or 
one  unit  of  High-school  German.  Texts:  Gohdes  and 
Buschek's  Lern-und  Lesebuch,  finished  from  page  75; 
Walter-Krause's  First  German  Reader  finished,  Gerstack- 
er's  Germelshausen.  The  work  begun  in  Elementary  Ger- 
man I  is  continued  along  all  lines  with  the  aim  of  giving  as 
large  and  practical  a  vocabulary  as  possible,  together  with 
such  elements  of  grammar  as  are  necessary  for  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing  simple  German.  Strong  emphasis  is 
laid  on  clearness  and  accuracy.  The  course  is  conducted 
chiefly  in   German.      (Stadler.) 

3. — Intermediate  German  Prose.  Four  hours  credit.  M.  T. 
W.  F.,  10:30-12:20. 
Prerequisites,  Elementary  German  I  and  II,  or  2  units 
of  High-school  German.  The  course  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  some  knowledge  of  the  German  prose  of  to-day. 
Fulda's  Unter  vier  Augen,  Wildenbruch's  das  edle  Blut, 
or  der  Letzte,  Seidel's  Leberecht  Hiihnchen,  or  Baumbach's 
der  Schwiegersohn  are  read.  A  grammar  review  of  nouns 
and  adjectives  is  conducted  by  means  of  dictation,  and  prose 
composition  is  based  on  the  texts.  The  course  is  conducted 
partly  in  German. 

4. — Introductory  Classics.  Four  hours  credit.  M.  T.  W.  F., 
7:30-9:20. 
Prerequisites,  courses  1,  2  and  3,  or  the  equivalent. 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  or  die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  and 
Schiller's  ballads  are  read.  A  beginning  is  made  in  the 
study  of  Schiller's  sources,  and  the  form  of  the  drama 
studied  is  carefully  outlined,  based  upon  Freytag's  Technik 
des  Dramas.  The  class  is  required  to  give  reports,  or 
write  a  term  paper  on  the  life  of  Schiller,  based  on 
Thomas's  and  Kiihnemann's  Life  of  Schiller.     (Brookover.) 

5. — Goethe.     Three  hours  credit.     Daily,  including  Saturday, 

at  10:30. 

Prerequisite,   course    4,    or   its   equivalent.      The   course 

consists  of  the  intensive  study  of  two  of  Goethe's  dramas 

together  with   a   study  of  his  life,   and   such   a   survey  of 

German   literature   of  that   period   as   is   necessary   to   an 

understanding  of  the  value  of  Goethe's  work.     (Dudley.) 

6. — Advanced  German  Grammar.  Tivo  hours  credit.  M.  T. 
W.  F.,  11:30. 
Prerequisite,  course  4,  or  its  equivalent.  The  course  pro- 
vides a  careful  review  of  the  principles  of  grammar  based 
on  Thomas's  Practical  German  Grammar.  It  includes 
composition  based  on  the  text,  and  free  composition  based 
on  assigned  subjects.  It  is  particularly  valuable  for  high- 
school  teachers  of  German.     (Brookover.) 

7. — Demonstration  Class  in  German.     Daily,  8  to  8:30. 

This  class  will  be  conducted  by  Miss  Stadler,  at  the 
Training  School,  with  pupils  of  the  7th  and  8th  grades,  and 
will  be  used  for  observation  the  same  as  the  other  classes 
at  the  Training  School.  The  aim  of  the  work  will  be  to 
show  the  method  of  beginning  and  conducting  a  class  in 


German  in  the  Junior  High  School.  There  will  also  be  an 
exhibit  of  materials  and  texts  suitable  for  such  work. 
(Stadler.) 

13.— Phonetics.     Two  hours  credit.    M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  11:30. 

A  stu'^y  of  the  organs  of  speech  and  the  formation  of 
German  speech  sounds;  practice  in  writing  phonetic  script, 
and  in  reading  German  with  correct  pronunciation  and 
sentence  stress.  Open  to  students  by  consent  of  the  in- 
structor.    (Dudley.) 

16. — Methods  tn  Secondary  German.  Two  hours  credit.  M. 
T.  W.  F.,  at  4:00. 
Required  in  the  Senior  College  for  students  majoring  in 
German.  This  course  deals  with  the  educational  value  of 
the  Germ-^n,  and  the  principles  underlying  the  teaching  of 
living  languages;  with  the  aim  of  a  course  in  high-school 
German,  and  the  methods  of  preparing  and  presenting  the 
material  in  the  texts  from  the  standpoint  of  these  aims,  and 
th^t  of  rousing  and  holding  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pupil; 
with  methods  of  increasing  the  pupil's  vocabulary  and 
ability  to  speak  the  German;  with  supplementarv  material 
— pictures,  games,  songs,  proverbs,  riddles,  dialogs;  with 
the  organization  of  a  high-school  course  in  German.  There 
will  he  an  exhibit  of  texts  and  materials  in  connection 
with  this  course.     (Brookover.) 

Music. 

Miss  Strouse,   Acting   Director. 

The  Denartm^^t  of  Music  affords  prosnective  teachers  of 
piano,  voice,  violin,  organ  and  public-school  music  thoroughly 
graded  co^^rses  in  th«  several  branches.  Special  methods  courses 
in  public-school  mn^ic  and  in  piano,  combined  with  practice  teach- 
ing, offers  unusual  advantages  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
teaching. 

The  department  is  so  organized  that  any  student  regularly 
enrolled  in  the  Normal  proper  may  find  single  courses  and 
grades  of  private  instruction  suited  to  her  needs  as  a  teacher 
in  the  rural  schools,  in  the  grades,  or  in  the  high  school. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOL    MUSIC. 

1. — Elementary  Sight  Singing.  Two  hours  credit.  M.  T. 
W.  F.,  at  11:30. 
Deals  with  the  elements  of  music,  rote  singing,  the  facts 
of  time  and  tune  with  their  staff  representation,  leading 
to  the  reading  of  one-part  music.  Students  who  have  had 
some  sight  reading  may  enter  Music  la.  Students  electing 
mnsic  for  the  Certificate  of  Special  Proficiency  in  Interme- 
diate and  Grammar  Grade  Teaching  should  take  this  course. 
A  student  electing  music  for  any  certificate  or  for  the  de- 
gree should  select  elementary  sight  singing  as  the  first 
two  hours  credit. 

la. — Rapid  One-part  Singing.     Two  hours  credit.     M.  T.  W. 
F.,  at  2. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  course  1,  or  music  prior 
to  college  entrance. 
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4. — Kindergarten  and  Primary  Music  Methods.     Two  hours 
credit.     M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  10:30. 
Students  electing  music   for   the   Certificate   of   Special 
Proficiency  in   Primary  Teaching  should  take  this  course, 
together  with  Public  School  Music  1,  or  la,  or  2. 

5. — Music  Methods  for  the  Grades.  Two  hours  credit.  M. 
T.  W.  F.,  at  7:30. 
An  outline  of  the  work  of  the  various  grades,  choice  and 
use  of  material,  voices  and  interpretation.  Students  elect- 
ing music  for  the  Certificate  of  Special  Proficiency  in  Inter- 
mediate and  Grammar  Grade  Teaching  should  take  this 
course. 

7.— Ear  Training.     Two  hours  credit.     M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  8:30. 
Singing  and  recognition  of  triads,  seventh  chords,  and 
modulation.     Prerequisite,  six  hours  sight  singing. 

8. — Individual  Practice  Teaching.    One  hour  credit.    By  ap- 
pointment. 
Dealing  with  monotones  and  deficient  pupils  under  super- 
vision. 

9. — Rural  School  Teachers'  Course.  Three  hours  credit. 
Daily,  including  Saturday,  at  7:30. 
The  course  deals  with  the  subject  matter  and  methods 
of  public  school  music  for  ungraded  and  small  schools  in 
third-class  cities.  Drill  in  rhythm,  intervals  and  individual 
singing  are  included.  Students  electing  music  for  Cer- 
tificate of  Special  Proficiency  in  Rural  School  Teaching 
should  take  this  course. 

10. — Library  Reading.    One  hour  credit.    T.  Th.,  at  11:30. 

11. — Chorus  Conducting.     One  hour  credit.     T.  Th.,  at  11:30. 

This  includes  the  problems  of  classifying  voices,  effective 

arrangement  of  parts,  selection  of  material,  correct  use  of 

baton,  and  the  securing  of  variation  of  tempo  and  dynamics. 

15. — Appreciation  of  Music  I.     One  hour  credit.    T.  F.,  at  2. 

Designed  for  beginners.     No  prerequisite. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  students  with 
standard  vocal  and  instrumental  compositions,  and  to  en- 
able them  to  listen  with  discrimination.  For  study  and 
illustration  there  are  employed  records  for  the  Victor  and 
Columbia. 

19. — Sight   Singing  for  Supervisors.     Two  hours  credit.     M. 
T.  W.  F.,  at  2:30. 
Drill  in  advanced  and  rapid  sight  reading.     Prerequisite, 
six  hours  of  sight  singing. 

theory,  history  and  analysis  of  music. 

26. — History  of  Music  III.     One  hour  credit.    Upon  sufficient 
demand. 
A  course  in  the  history  and  appreciation  of  music,  in- 
tended for  grade  and  high-school  instruction,  covering  in 
abbreviated  form  the  elements  of  music  appreciation,  the 
essential  facts  of  music  history,  and  illustrated  with  records. 
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23. — Harmony  III.     One  hour  credit.     Upon  sufficient  demand. 

A  short  analytical  course  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  harmony,  including  scales,  intervals,  triads  and  seventh 
chords.  Designed  especially  for  school  teachers  who  desire 
a  brief  and  practical  working  knowledge  of  harmony,  with 
only  a  limited  amount  of  written  work.  The  application  of 
the  subject  to  the  structure  of  school  music  will  receive 
special  attention. 

21. — Harmony  I.     Three  hours  credit. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  theory  of  music  are 
embodied  in  the  study  of  harmony,  which  treats  of  the 
different  chords  in  their  natural  relations  and  combinations. 
The  subdivisions  of  the  subject  are  as  follows:  intervals; 
triads,  seventh  and  ninth  chords  with  their  inversions; 
cadences,  modulation;  ear  training;  harmonizing  melodies. 

31. — Normal  Piano  Methods  I.     One  hour  credit. 

A  special  course  for  students  preparing  themselves  as 
teachers.  The  work  embraces  lectures  on  methods  and  ma- 
terials for  teaching  beginners;  papers  and  discussion  by 
students. 

PRIVATE  instruction  IN  PIANO,  VOICE,  VIOLIN  AND  PIPE  ORGAN. 

Individual  lessons  in  these  branches  may  be  undertaken  by 
students  as  a  part  of  any  regular  course  leading  to  a  teaching 
certificate.  All  work  in  music  is  entered  on  the  enrollment  blank 
as  "elective,"  and  eighteen  lessons  satisfactorily  completed  give 
a  credit  of  one  hour.  Fees  for  private  instruction  vary  from 
seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  lesson.  Practice  pianos  are 
rented  by  the  institution  at  a  nominal  charge  of  three  cents  per 
hour.  Assignments  to  music  should  be  obtained  from  the  office 
in  Music  Hall. 

Physics. 

Professor   Tidd. 
Mr.    Drakk. 

1. — Mechanics  of  Solids  and  Fluids,  Sound,  and  Heat.    Four 

hours  credit.     Daily,  at  7:30.     Laboratory,  M.  W.  F., 

2  to  4. 

Prerequisites,  one  year  each  of  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

Trigonometry  is  strongly  urged.     This  is  a  regular  Fresii- 

man   College  course.     The   subject  matter  is  presented  to 

develop  breadth  of  training  for  teaching.    (Drake.) 

2. — Light,  Magnetism  and  Electricity.     Four  hours  credit. 

Daily,  at  8:30.     Laboratory,  M.  W.  F.,  2  to  4. 

Prerequisites,  course  1  or  its  equivalent.     The  viewpoint 

is  the  same  as  in  course  1.    Light  and  electricity  are  studied 

with  reference  to  their  applications  in  the  school  and  home. 

(Tidd.) 

3. — Advanced  Heat.     Two  hours  credit.     M.  W.  F.     Labora- 
tory, T.,  2  to  4. 
Prerequisites,  courses  1  and  2  or  their  equivalent,  and 
Trigonometry.      This   course  deals  with  fuels,  gas  engine, 
steam  engine,  heating  and  ventilating  systems.    (Drake.) 
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^' — Primary  and   Secondary  Battfrtfq      t.»^   u 

M.  W.  F.,  at  10:30     Laborafo^y,  Thr2  toT'   '"*'• 
Prerequisites,   the   same   as   in   coursed       TV^;=   „ 

7eLt etK  t^t -L V^d^r ""'  .abVX-S 
5.-TEACHING  ^  OF     SECONDARY^   PHYSICS.        T,.,,     ,o.r«     credit. 

o.-=?i  -  tire-^7.,fafcXs?-/£S?  ™ 
.      rnt?s.    r™dO  ^^■"P'"-^«^<^    examination '^^orrex?  T.t 

Physical  Training. 

t^Z^^r  S'"^^^'   Instructor   in   Physical   Training  for  Mpu 

,v,„^f'''^  •f.^P^t'"!"''    i"    connection    witli    the    women's    denavt 

physlaTeduXn''  ?hl'  ^^"'^  "'"•'^  of .  a  compete"  courT  of 
+1.1  ..!i  eaucation.     This  course  is  especial  y  designed  to  mppf 

sch^oTof  K^n'sr™""'  ""•'^^'■^  ^"^  P''^^'-'  dirfetts'ln'tt 

bodJJ,^  =V^d*^pi.st''arXU^  otTltu*2eZTnV^: 
to"  mil  "'•r  *•?  '^'■'"J  '"*"  '^'^  ^ehool^om  the  knowledge  of  how 
thif  rf»^  '*/  P'f -^  °^  "•'•'•'"^'  '"«'  symmetrical  grow  h^  Work  i^ 
this  department  is  required  of  all  students,  unless  regul^r^v  el 
cused  on  account  of  physical  infirmities.  In  such  ca^es  snecl^l 
Tecttr  ""'^  ''"  "^  '''''"  ""^--  Pr«-"Ption  bVth'e  ph^^ic'al 
Gymnasmm  Fee  —A  charge  of  fifty  cents  is  made  for  the  use 
toUre^acVtr^rbXis^ed^"*"'-  '''  «'"^-t  S' a^Van^ 
Athletic  Fee—Those  who  take  work  in  any  of  the  athlpfiV 
tle^PolST^d^mis';^^^^ 
under  the  management  of  the  schoofduring  the  SumSSr  Tern 

Lrymnasium  Costume   for  Men Thp   rpmila+i^v,   «.  •      ' 

costume  will  be  worn  in  the  classes,  Ind  will  consist  rf  a"  whZ 
sleeveless  shirt,  full  length  Turner  or  Y.  McT  trousers  and 
the  regulation  gymnasium  or  tennis  shoes.  The  su?ts  maV  be 
had  of  local  firms  for  a  maximum  price  of  three  doLTs      Tn 

m.kJ  t\^*  ""'^T''  "Y  ^^  ""'f°™'  students  freadvSd  to 
make  their  purchases  after  arrival.  «iuvisea  to 

Gymnasium  Costume  for  Womsn.—A  regulation  costume  i<5 
worn  m  a  1  the  classes.     This  consists  of  I  black  serge^vm 
nasium   suit   and   broad-toed   black   tennis   shoes    sold   by  !oc"i 
^finlf"  '•     ^"  •"'?"'■  ^^^^  ^^^  ^""=  be  uniform'  and  h/gienic 
students,  on  arrival,  are  advised  to  report  to  the  directo7s^office' 
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where  the  second-hand  suits  of  out-going  students  will  be  sold 
for  about  four  dollars,  or  where  new  ones  may  be  ordered  for 
five  dollars. 

THEORY. 

1. — Playground  Supervision  and  Instruction.     Three  hours 
credit. 

This  course  is  half  theory  and  half  practice.  The  theoret- 
ical work  deals  with  the  psychology  of  play,  construction 
and  equipment  of  playgrounds,  adaptation  of  play  to  vary- 
ing ages,  organizations  and  daily  programs,  history  and 
literature  of  the  playground  movement.  Half  the  time  of 
this  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  and  practice  of  play- 
ground games  suitable  for  school  children  of  the  inter- 
mediate and  upper  grades.    (Turner.) 

37. — Theory  of  Coaching  and  Management  of  Men's  Ath- 
letics.   Three  hours  credit. 
A  study  is  made  of  the  different  methods  of  teaching  and 
coaching  the  major  sports.     The  student  gets  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  finer  points  of  football,  baseball,  basket- 
ball and  track  athletics.     (Hargiss.) 

38. — Methods  of  Physical  Training.     Two  hours  credit. 

In  this  course  are  given  methods  for  handling  classes  in 
the  different  phases  of  work.  A  critical  study  is  made  of 
tactics,  gymnastics,  folk  dances,  games  and  apparatus  work, 
and  their  relation  to  the  school  curriculum. 

practice. 

2. — Elementary  Gymnastics.     One-half  hour  credit. 

Marching  tactics,  calisthenics,  wand  exercises,  dumb-bell 
and  Indian  club  drills,  and  folk  dancing. 

3. — Intermediate  Gymnastics.    One-half  hour  credit. 

Body  building  and  corrective  exercises,  gymnastic  danc- 
ing, heavy  apparatus  exercises,  and  elementary  tumbling. 

4. — Elementary  and  Rural  School  Methods.    One-half  hour 
credit. 

Designed  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of 
playground  and  indoor  games  suitable  for  pupils  of  ele- 
mentary and  rural  schools.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  arrangement  of  games  and  the  manner  of  scoring  game 
contests  and  play  festivals. 

10. — Basket  Ball.    One-half  hour  credit. 

Elementary  and  intermediate  classes  will  be  organized 
and  teams  developed  as  much  as  time  will  permit.  The 
course  will  close  with  a  basket  ball  tournament. 

11. — Baseball.    One-half  hour  credit. 

The  men  enrolling  for  this  sport  will  be  grouped  into 
teams  as  evenly  balanced  as  possible  and  a  series  of  games 
will  be  conducted  throughout  the  course.  A  first  team  will 
be  chosen  to  represent  the  school  in  the  city  league. 

12. — Track  and  Field  Athletics.    One-half  hour  credit. 

Form  in  the  different  events  will  be  taught,  and  particu- 
lar attention  will  be  given  to  methods  of  conducting  field 
meets. 
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13.— Tennis.    One-half  hour  credit.   ■ 

Courts  and  regular  times  for  play  will  be  assigned. 
Tournaments  m  both  smgles  and  doubles  will  be  conducted. 
14.— Swimming.     One-half  hour  credit. 

Instruction  in  elementary  and  advanced  swimming  will 

15.— Wrestling.    One-half  hour  credit. 

The  holds  and  breaks  and  counters  will  be  shown,  and 
short  bouts,  under  careful  supervision,  will  be  conducted. 

women's  department. 
2. — Elementary  Gymnastics. 

Required  of  all  beginners.     Three  periods  a  week. 
3. — Intermediate  Gymnastics. 

Required  of  all  students  who  have  completed  course  2. 
4. — Advanced  Gymnastics. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  passed  course  3  with 
high  grades  and  are  physically  adapted  to  apparatus  work. 
5. — Practical  Gymnastics. 

Required  of  all  students  during  their  second  year  of  col- 
lege work.  Special  attention  is  given  to  gymnastics,  games 
and  lolk  dances  suitable  for  the  schoolroom  and  play- 
ground; (a)  During  the  first  half  of  this  course,  students 
who  have  a  good  posture  and  accurate  form  in  their  work 
"^t^ ^^  allowed  one  period  for  athletic  or  esthetic  work.- 
(6)  During  the  last  half  the  students  learn  to  teach,  in  the 
corrective  classes,  prescriptions  of  exercises  that  may  be 
used  to  correct  common  physical  defects  in  children  and 
older  girls. 

6. — Methods  and  Practice  Teaching. 

Required  of  all  students.  This  course  is  especially  de- 
signed for  those  who  will  teach  in  rural  or  graded  schools, 
bpecial  attention  is  given  to  playground  games,  organized 
sports  and  athletics,  the  management  and  equipment  of  the 
playground. 

7. — Corrective  Gymnastics. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  need  of  remedial  work. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  those  having  spinal  curvature, 
round  shoulders,  narrow  chests,  forward  heads,  weak  backs, 
pronated  ankles,  or  other  physical  weaknesses. 
8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13.— Out-door  Sports. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  one  hour  credit  in  gym- 
nastics. In  this  course  are  taught  a  variety  of  games,  in- 
cluding baseball,  soccer,  playground  ball,  cross  ball,  track 
athletics,  hockey  and  tennis. 

14. — Swimming. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  one-half  hour  credit  in 
gymnastics.    One  less  a  week  is  allowed  each  student. 
26. — Esthetic  Dancing.    Elementary. 

Two  periods  a  week.     The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
develop  grace  and  freedom  of  movement.     The  classic  danc-    ' 
ing  is  emphasized,  and  is  now  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  phases  of  gymnastic  exercise. 
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27. — Folk  Dancing.    Elementary. 

One  period  a  week.  In  this  course  are  taught  the  simple 
peasant  and  national  dances  suitable  for  recreative  and 
exhibition  work  with   children. 

28. — Esthetic  Dancing.    Intermediate. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  course  26. 
29. — Folk  Dancing.    Intermediate. 

One  period  a  week.  Open  to  all  students  who  have 
completed  course  27. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Professor   White. 

1. — General  Physiology.  Three  hours  credit.  Daily,  includ- 
ing Saturday,  at  7:30. 
An  elementary  course  with  college  credit  for  those  stu- 
dents who  have  never  taken  physiology  in  high  school;  and 
will  satisfy  the  Three-year  Certificate  requirement  in  Physi- 
ology for  these  students.  The  work  will  consist  of  a  com- 
prehensive discussion  of  the  basic  principles  of  physiology, 
and  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  relation  of  the  body 
functions  to  personal  efficiency.  From  time  to  time  labora- 
tory apparatus  and  sections  of  normal  tissue  will  be  used 
to  give  a  better  idea  of  the  subjects  under  discussion. 

2. — Advanced  Physiology.  Three  hours  credit.  Daily,  in- 
cluding Saturday,  at  8:30. 
Prerequisite,  a  high-school  course  in  Physiology,  or 
course  1.  Frequent  illustrations  of  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration will  be  given  by  use  of  laboratory  apparatus  and 
methods.  In  addition  to  a  careful  discussion  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  blood  lymph,  digestive  tract,  nervous  system, 
skin,  glands,  respiratory  organs,  muscles,  etc.,  conference 
topics  will  be  assigned  to  each  student  during  the  course 
on  pertinent  subjects,  on  which  students  will  be  asked  to 
make  special  research  and  read  the  results  of  their  inves- 
tigation in  class. 

5. — Hygiene  and  Sanitation.     Three  hours  credit.    Daily,  in- 
cluding Saturday,  at  10:30. 
A  course  dealing  with  the  practical  phases  of  hygiene 
and  sanitation  as  it  affects  the  conditions  under  which  we 
live  and  exist. 

6. — First  Aid  to  the  Injured.  One  hour  credit.  By  ap- 
pointment. 
A  course  in  emergencies  and  first  aid  to  the  injured  is 
offered.  This  course  will  take  up  the  important  points 
under  anatomy  which  are  necessary,  and  a  discussion  of 
germs  and  infection,  followed  by  a  consideration  of  in- 
flammation, its  causes  and  symptoms. 

7. — Histology.    Two  hours  credit.    M.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  2:00. 

A  study  of  the  structure  of  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the 
body,  both  macroscopic  and  microscopic,  including  the 
glands,  blood  vessels,  muscles,  nerves,  skin,  kidney,  liver, 
stomach,  pancreas,   spleen,  etc.     Laboratory  work  will  be 
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an  integral  part  of  the  course.  The  permanent  mounts  of 
sections  of  tissue  will  be  the  property  of  the  individual 
student  at  the  completion  of  the  course,  and  will  be  in- 
valuable for  illustrating  work  in  physiology  for  the  teacher 
who  wishes  to  impress  the  facts  and  structures  taught. 


Psychology. 

Professor  Triplett. 
Mr.   DeVoss. 

i. — General  Psychology.  Three  hours  credit.  Daily,  in- 
cluding Saturday,  at  7:30. 
A  systematic  treatment  is  given  with  some  attempt  at 
pedagogical  application.  Some  experimental  work  in  the 
line  of  illustration,  a  number  of  class  experiments,  and 
special  topics  for  individual  studv  and  report  are  given. 
(DeVoss.) 

2. — Child  Psychology.  Two  hours  credit.  M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  8 :30. 
Elective.  Course  1  is  a  prerequisite.  Treats  generally 
of  the  mental  development  of  children,  aiming  to  give  a 
point  of  view.  Seeks  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
needs  of  the  child  at  the  different  periods  of  his  growth. 
Direct  observations  are  made  and  various  investigations 
studied.    (DeVoss.) 

Educational  Psychology.  Three  hours  credit.  Daily,  in- 
cluding Saturday,  at  7:30. 
In  this  course  important  topics  in  psychology  are  treated 
in  their  educational  aspects.  Many  of  these — of  the 
utmost  value  for  the  teacher — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
learning  process,  economical  methods  of  memorizing  and 
making  associations,  the  education  of  the  senses,  etc.,  have 
little  or  no  space  in  the  ordinary  textbook.  Each  student, 
also,  as  a  special  study,  is  required  to  deal  with  the  psy- 
chology of  some  subject  in  the  curriculum,  as  the  psychology 
of  spelling,  of  reading,  of  arithmetic  and  the  like. 
(Triplett.) 

Ethics.     Two  hours  credit.    M.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  8:30. 

This  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the  developmental 
side  of  the  subject.  Attention  is  then  given  to  the  sys- 
tematic side  and  practical  applications  made.    (Triplett.) 

Public  Speaking  and  Expression. 

Professor  GiLSOX. 
Mr.  Lasher. 

1. — Fundamentals  of  Expression.  Three  hours  credit.  Daily, 
including  Saturday,  at  7:30  and  8:30. 
A  course  in  the  underlying  principles  of  expression,  in- 
cluding training  in  voice,  pronunciation  and  bodily  expres- 
sion as  applied  to  interpretation  of  literature.  The  course 
is  designed  to  help  teachers  make  all  oral  exercises  in  the 
classroom  intelligent  and  pleasing.  Some  practice  will  be 
given  in  story-telling,  and  causes  and  remedies  for  defective 
speech  will  be  considered.     (Gilson.) 
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3.— Dramatics.     Tivo  hours  credit.    Daily,  including  Saturday, 
at  10:30. 
A  course  in  presentation  of  farces  and  plays.     The  aim 
of  the  course  is  to  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  dra- 
matic form  in  literature,  and  to  give  the  student  practical 
knowledge  of  how  to  stage  a  play.     (Lasher.) 
5. — Public   Speaking.     Three   hours   credit.     Daily,  including 
Saturday,  at  11:30. 
A  course  in  extemporaneous  speech.     Phillip's  Effective 
Public  Speaking  is  used  as  a  text;  and  much  drill  is  given 
in  the  presentation  of  speeches.     The  aim  of  the  course  is 
principally  to   give  the   student  ease   and   effectiveness   in 
public  speech.     (Lasher.) 

Practice  Teaching. 

Mr.  Kellt. 

Practice  Teaching.     Tivo  hours  credit.    Daily,  by  appointment. 

Required  for  life  certificate. 

General  methods,  observation  and  school  administration 
is  prerequisite.  The  training  school  will  be  conducted  pri- 
marily as  a  model  school  for  purposes  of  observation. 
Classes  will  be  in  charge  of  expert  teachers.  Students  with 
at  least  two  years  of  experience  in  teaching  may  register 
for  the  required  practice  teaching.  Systematic  observation 
of  the  work  being  done  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
training  school,  discussions  of  the  work  observed,  with  the 
teachers  of  the  classes,  and  assigned  readings  upon  the 
problems  of  methods  involved,  will  make  the  greater  part 
of  the  requirement. 

Methods. 

Mr.  Kelly. 
Miss 


General  Methods  and  Observation.    Three  hours  credit.  Daily, 
including  Saturday,  at  10:30. 
Required  for  the  three-year  state  certificate  and  for  the 
life  certificate. 

This  is  a  foundation  course  for  teachers  and  deals  with 
the  principles  involved  in  selecting  subject  matter  and 
methods  of  instruction  which  are  best  adapted  to  accom- 
plishing the  functions  of  education.  These  principles  are 
illustrated  in  observation  lessons  in  the  Training  School. 

2. — Primary  Methods.  Four  hours  credit.  M.  T.  W.  F.,  first 
half  of  the  course  at  7:30,  second  at  8:30. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  offer  in  lecture  form  a 
critical  study  of  methods  of  presenting  the  principal  subjects 
of  instruction  in  the  lower  grades.  This  w^ork  is  more  ex- 
tended and  definite  on  the  various  subjects  than  is  possible 
in  the  limited  time  available  in  connection  with  the  academic 
and  advanced  treatment  of  the  same.  The  teacher  will  be 
led  to  test  methods  and  to  govern  their  application  of  the 
same  by  the  laws  of  the  mind.  After  each  subject  is  com- 
pleted, illustrative  lessons  will  be  given  with  the  pupils  of 
the  first  three  grades  of  the  Training  School. 
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(1)  Prhnary  Methods — meaning  and  purpose. 

(2)  Reading — a  study  of  methods,  past  and  present. 
The  teacher's   problems   in   connection   with   "beginning 

reading"  without  text.  The  teacher's  problems  when  using 
the  text.  Thought  work,  including  expression,  dramatic 
work,  etc.  Mechanics,  melodic  phonics,  word  study,  drills, 
etc.    Lists  of  the  best  readers. 

(3)  Nature  Study  and  Language.  Selecting  the  ma- 
terial for  nature  study.  How  used  as  a  foundation  for  the 
language  work.  The  purpose  of  language  in  the  lower 
grades.  The  use  of  the  picture,  poem  and  story,  and  how 
correlate  with  the  nature  work.    Mechanics  of  language. 

(4)  Primary  Numbers.  A  study  of  methods,  past  and 
present.     The  teacher's  guide  in  selecting  and  presenting 

.  material.  What  shall  we  teach?  How?  Means  of  pre- 
senting new  ideas  through  use  of  objects,  construction  work, 
etc.    Drills,  purpose,  formal  drills,  devices,  games,  etc. 

(5)  Geography.  Its  place  in  the  primary  course.  Life 
work  and  map  work  throughout  the  lower  grades.  Home 
or  local  geography.  Outdoor  and  field  lessons,  excursions 
to  shops,  etc.  The  use  of  sand  modeling,  posters,  stones, 
pictures,  etc.,  in  teaching  primary  geography. 

(6)  Music.  The  two  phases  of  work — rote  singing  and 
the  mechanics  of  music.  Value  and  use  of  each.  Tone 
work,  breathing,  rhythm,  ear  training,  eye  training;  an- 
alysis of  songs,  and  how  to  teach  them. 

School  Administration. 

Professor  Monroe. 
Professor  Carothees. 
Professor  Culter. 

Graded  School  Administration.  Two  hours  credit.  M.  T.  W. 
F.,  at  8:30. 
General  methods  and  observation  a  prerequisite.  The 
course  includes  reading  and  reports  upon  the  technique 
of  classroom  management  and  the  study  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  measuring  the  product  of  teaching.  Emphasis 
will  be  given  to  the  tests,  scales  and  standards  which  have 
been  devised.     (Monroe.) 

Educational  Administration.  Three  hours  credit.  Daily,  in- 
cluding Saturday,  at  10:30. 
A  course  dealmg  with  scientific  management  applied  to 
the  problems  of  education.  This  includes  the  use  of  educa- 
tional measurements  and  standard  tests  as  tools  for  super- 
vision. A  course  for  superintendents  and  principals. 
(Monroe.) 

The  High  School.  Two  hours  credit.  M.  T.  W.  P.,  at  11:30. 
The  course  is  designed  for  high-school  teachers,  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents.  The  growth  and  development 
of  the  American  high  school;  the  origin  of  secondary  cur- 
ricula; major  problems  of  high-school  administration,  with 
special  reference  to  problems  in  Kansas  high  schools,  are 
considered.  This  is  a  practical  course  for  high-school 
teachers  and  administrators.      (Carothers.) 
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Rural  Life  Problems.  Three  hours  credit.  Daily,  including 
Saturday,  at  10:30. 
This  course  consists  of  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
rural  life  under  the  general  topics  of  The  Rural  Problem, 
Rural  Industrial  Problems,  and  Rural  Social  Problems. 
We  consider  the  specific  problems  of  isolation,  tenancy, 
roads,  movement  of  farm  population,  home  environment, 
schools,  the  church,  farm  organizations,  social  life,  etc. 
(Culter.) 

Rural  School  Administration.  Tiuo  hours  credit.  M.  T.  W. 
Th.,  at  8:30. 
This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
rural  schools  or  intend  to  teach  in  consolidated  or  small 
village  schools.  It  consists  of  a  study  of  the  school  site  and 
grounds,  modern  school  houses,  school  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion, training  of  teachers,  play  and  playgrounds,  the  library 
and  its  uses,  agriculture,  consolidation,  standardization  of 
i-ural  schools,  etc.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  conditions 
as  they  exist  in  the  country,  and  how  to  bring  about  a 
closer  union  of  school  and  home.      (Culter.) 


THE  NORMAL  TRAINING  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  most  perplexing  problem  in  modern  education  is  the  rural 
school.  It  is  the  one  laggard  in  our  already  great  system  of 
education.  Specialists  in  this  field  of  investigation  insist  that 
the  factor  fraught  with  the  widest  possibilities  in  raising  the 
rural  school  to  its  proper  level  is  the  teacher.  This  fact  is 
equally  well  known  by  members  of  school  boards  in  Kansas,  who 
are  calling  on  the  Kansas  State  Normal  School  for  trained 
teachers  at  salaries  ranging  from  sixty-five  to  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  month.  The  problem  of  preparing  teachers  for  this 
field  is  the  prime  function  of  the  Normal  Training  High  School, 
and  its  energies  are  directed  to  that  end. 

On  completion  of  sixteen  units  of  work  which  have  been 
selected  by  the  faculty  of  the  Normal  Training  High  School  with 
reference  to  their  special  fitness  in  the  preparation  of  strong 
rural  teachers,  the  student  is  granted  a  One-year  State  Cer- 
tificate. 

The  Normal  Training  High  School  also  offers  a  college  pre- 
paratory course  for  its  graduates  who  care  to  pursue  advanced 
work  prior  to  their  teaching  work. 

The  work  prescribed  for  a  high-school  diploma  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  required  for  a  certificate  and  may  be  found 
in  outline  forai  on  page  13  of  this  catalogue. 

In  addition  to  the  preparation  of  rural-  and  grade-school 
teachers,  the  High  School,  by  maintaining  classes  of  secondary 
grade  with  expert  teachers  in  charge,  is  in  a  position  to  aid 
materially  in  the  preparation  of  high-school  teachers  who  are 
candidates  for  degrees. 

Students  who  expect  to  enter  the  high  schools  of  the  state 
as  teachers  are  permitted  to  obsei-ve  and  in  some  cases  to  do 
actual  teaching  work  under  the  direction  of  the  heads  of  their 
respective  departments. 

AMOUNT  OF  WORK  IN  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  normal  amount  of  work  for  which  a  student  should 
register  is  one  unit  or  two  subjects.  Only  mature  persons 
who  have  considerable  teaching  experience  will  be  allowed  to 
register  in  three  subjects  of  one-half  unit  value  each. 

COMPLETION    OF   WORK. 

All  courses  offered  on  the  high-school  program  will  be  com- 
pleted during  the  Summer  Term,  and  each  will  grant  one-half 
unit  credit  unless  a  smaller  amount  is  plainly  specified.  To 
accomplish  this  classes  recite  ninety  minutes  per  day  for  nine 
weeks. 

CREDIT   FOR   COUNTY   CERTIFICATES. 

Candidates  for  second-grade  certificates  must  have  the 
equivalent  of  one  year's  credit  in  high  school,  and  candidates 
for  a  first-grade  certificate  the  equivalent  of  two  years'  credit 
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in  high  school.  The  subjects  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  which  this  high-school  work  may  be  done  are 
offered   in   the    Summer    School. 

Agriculture. 

Agronomy.    One-half  unit  credit.    Daily,  at  8  to  9:20. 

This  course  includes  plant  propagation,  grain  crops, 
hay  crops,  root  and  tuber  crops,  weeds  and  insects.  De- 
posit, 50  cents. 

Animal  Husbandry.  One-half  unit  credit.  Daily,  at  10:30. 
Agronomy  is  a  prerequisite.  This  course  includes  live 
stock,  dairy  and  beef  breeds,  horses,  cattle,  swine  and  sheep. 
The  latter  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  soils;  the  ele- 
ments of  fertility,  soil  problems,  laboratory  work  on  soil 
types,  etc. 

BOTANY. 

Elementary  Botany  I.  One-half  unit  credit.  Daily,  at  8 
to  9:20. 
Topics  considered:  A  study  of  the  so-called  lower  plants, 
with  especial  emphasis  on  bacteria  and  their  relation  to 
health,  to  the  preservation  of  foods,  and  to  soil  produc- 
tion and  fertility;  a  similar  treatment  of  fungi;  and  the 
origin  and  nature  of  a  seed.  The  method  is  strictly  de- 
velopmental throughout.  Text,  Bergen  and  Caldwell's  In- 
troduction to  Botany.  A  deposit  of  75  cents  is  required 
in  each  of  these  courses  to  guarantee  the  return  of  appa- 
ratus entrusted  to  the  student. 

Elementary  Botany  II.  One-half  unit  credit.  Daily,  at  10:30. 
The  previous  course  will  be  continued,  with  a  com- 
parative study  of  seeds,  their  germination,  their  structure 
and  contents;  the  general  structure  and  work  of  plants — 
their  roots  stems,  and  leaves,  and  the  significance  of  these; 
plant  products  and  industries  connected  with  them;  a  con- 
sideration of  some  of  the  leading  families  of  plants — their 
uses,  characteristics,  and  distribution;  plant  improvement, 
including  plant  breeding.  This  study  includes  field  and 
laboratory  work,  illustrated  lectures,  class  discussion,  and 
recitations.  No  credit  is  given  for  either  of  these  courses 
without  the  other.  Text  and  deposit  the  same  as  in 
Botany  I. 

Commerce. 

Bookkeeping  I.    One-half  luiit.    Daily,  at  2. 

The  elementary  principles  of  bookkeeping  are  studied, 
and  applied  in  the  use  of  the  journal-daybook,  cash  book, 
sales  book,  invoice  book,  and  ledger.  Thorough  drill  is 
given  in  the  opening  and  closing  of  accounts  and  in  mak- 
ing trial  balances  and  statements.  The  course  concludes 
with   simple  business  practice. 

Bookkeeping  II.     One-half  unit.     Daily,  at  11:30. 

Prerequisite,    Bookkeeping    I.      The    student    handles    a 
large    number    of    business    forms    and    uses    school    cur- 
—4 
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rency.  Special  column  books  are  written  up,  the  classi- 
fications of  accounts  is  given  special  attention,  and  forms 
of  detailed  business  and  financial  statements  are  made. 

Penmanship  I.    One-half  unit.    Daily,  8  to  9:20. 

No  prerequisite.  Study  of  correct  position.  Muscular 
movement  is  used,  and  drills  given  for  the  mastery  of 
movement.  Development  and  analysis  of  both  capitals 
and  small  letters. 

Commercial  Law.    One-half  unit.    Daily,  at  10:30. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  present  clearly  the  more 
important  points  of  business  law  that  are  likely  to  arise 
in  everyday  affairs.  The  leading  principles  of  contract 
law,  illustrated  by  reference  to  court  decisions,  are  stud- 
ied, and  their  application  to  practical  matters  is  shown. 
Open  to  Seniors. 

Typewriting  I.    One-half  unit.    Daily,  8  to  9:20. 

Beginning  with  a  mastery  of  the  keyboard  by  the  touch 
method,  the  student  is  given  a  series  of  progressive  ex- 
ercises in  writing  words,  sentences,  and  business  letters, 
leading  to  the  acquisition  of  practical  speed  and  accuracy 
in  writing  ordinary  business  and  literary  matter. 

Domestic  Art. 

Two  years'  work  each  is  given  to  the  art  and  the  science  of 
home  making.  The  work  in  each  extends  through  the  full  four 
years'  secondary  course.  Classes  in  these  subjects  meet  for  recita- 
tion and  laboratory  work,  between  2  and  4  p.  m.,  four  days  a  week, 
the  work  of  the  two  courses  alternating.  That  is  to  say,  a  domes- 
tic art  class  will  meet  Monday  and  Wednesday,  and  a  class  in 
domestic  science  will  meet  on  the  days  between.  Some  prepara- 
tion is  required  outside  of  class.  Each  course  named  gives  a 
one-half  unit  credit,  but  must  be  carried  through  a  full  year. 

Plain  Sewing.    One-half  unit  credit. 

Straight-line  pattern  drafting,  plain  sewing  by  hand  and 
machine.    Underwear.    Fee,  50  cents. 

Domestic  Science. 

Foods.    One-half  unit  credit. 

A  practical  course,  including  a  study  of  the  food  prin- 
ciples, the  application  of  heat  to  foods,  food  selection  and 
preparation.     Laboratory  fee,  $2. 

Advanced  Foods.    One-half  unit  credit. 

Advanced  study  of  foods,  including  canning  and  pre- 
serving; preparation  and  serving  of  meals.  Laboratory 
fee,  $2. 

Drawing. 

The  courses  of  Art  Education  in  the  Secondary  School  aim  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  fundamental  art  principles,  so  that 
he  may  apply  them  to  the  problems  of  everyday  life,  likewise  to 
create  in  him  a  love  for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  all  art  forms. 
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Elementary  Free-hand  Drawing  I.    One-half  unit  credit. 

This  course  requires  five  hours  a  week,  with  one  hour  in 
the  afternoon  for  preparation  and  study.  It  consists  of 
free-hand  drawing  in  outline  from  models — forms  of  pot- 
tery, books,  boxes,  plants,  trees,  buildings,  etc.  The  ma- 
terials used  are,  pencil,  charcoal,  colored  crayons,  white  and 
tinted  papers,  blackboard.  Silhouette  drawings  of  flowers, 
trees,  animals,  and  the  human  figure  in  action  are  made 
with  brush  and  India  ink.  This  course  includes  simple 
problems  in  design,  as  surface  patterns  and  borders  applied 
•  to  wall  papers,  book  covers,  rugs,  etc. ;  also,  a  working 
knowledge  of  perspective  principles,  both  free-hand  and 
mechanical. 

Elementary  Free-hand  Drawing  II.    One-half  unit  credit. 

Prerequisite,  Free-hand  Drawing  I.  This  course  requires 
five  hours  a  week,  with  one  hour  in  the  afternoon  for 
preparation  and  study.  It  consists  of  principles  of  per- 
spective as  applied  to  the  drawing  of  objects  in  values 
(light  and  shade)  with  charcoal  and  pencil  on  white  and 
tinted  paper,  also  on  blackboard  with  chalk  and  charcoal. 
(Classes  listed  on  College  program.) 

English. 

The  aim  of  the  English  course  is  twofold:  First,  upon  the 
completion  of  the  course  the  student  is  expected  to  be  able,  both 
in  oral  speech  and  in  writing,  to  express  his  own  thoughts  and 
feelings  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy;  second,  it  is  hoped  that 
he  will  have  learned  to  read  and  to  enjoy  good  literature.  The 
study  of  literature  and  practice  in  composition  are  continued 
side  by  side  during  the  three  years  of  required  work,  consider- 
ably more  time  being  given  to  developing  the  powers  of  thought 
and  expression  than  to  dwelling  overmuch  on  appreciation  of 
literary  gems  of  the  past.  A  large  share  of  attention  is  paid  to 
oral  composition,  primarily  for  its  own  sake,  rather  than  because 
of  its  important  relation  at  times  to  the  written  work  required. 
The  three  years  of  required  work  is  divided  into  six  courses  of 
one  semester  each.  One  day  a  week  throughout  the  entire  three 
years  is  given  to  outside  reading  and  is  designated  "Library 
day."  Fourteen  weeks  each  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
semesters  are  devoted  to  composition  work,  and  six  weeks  given 
to  the  study  of  classics.  Throughout  the  course  the  composition 
work  is  based  on  The  New  Composition-Rhetoric,  by  Scott  and 
Denney.  One  unit  of  the  required  work  in  English  may  be  taken 
in  strictly  oral  work,  the  choice  of  the  courses  to  be  made  in 
consultation  with  some  member  of  the  English  department. 

Grammar  and  Composition.   One-half  unit  credit.   Daily,  at  2. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  divided  into  two  sections;  the 
one,  for  those  intending  soon  to  teach  in  the  rural  schools, 
in  which  is  given  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals 
of  grammar  and  composition  together  with  methods  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  presentation  of  this  work  to  beginners; 
the  other,  to  give  a  thorough  drill  in  the  mechanics  of 
English,  consisting  of  exercises  in  oral  and  written  com- 
position. Special  attention  is  here  given  to  the  _  use  of 
capitals  and  punctuation  marks,  and  to  the  selection  and 
use  of  the  correct  word  and  phrase.  The  aim  is  to  get  the 
pupil  to  express  himself  freely  and  accurately.  Text,  Scott 
and  Southworth's  Lessons  in  English,  Book  II. 
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Narration  and  Description.  One-half  unit  credit.  Daily,  at  8. 
Throughout  this  course  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  oral 
and  written  composition,  the  aim  being  to  produce  freedom 
and  spontaneity  of  expression.  Much  time  is  given  to  the 
reading  and  discussing  of  themes  in  the  classroom,  and  the 
student  is  called  to  frequent  consultations  upon  his  written 
work.  The  structure  of  the  sentence  receives  special  at- 
tention, and  no  student  is  allowed  credit  for  the  course  who 
is  unable  to  speak  or  write  a  clear,  forceful  sentence.  The 
student  derives  his  inspiration  for  his  work  in  composition 
from  his  own  experience  rather  than  from  books,  the  aim 
of  the  work  in  literature  being  always  to  create  and  stimu- 
late an  enthusiasm  for  reading.  The  work  in  narration  is 
illustrated  by  such  models  as  Warner's  "How  I  Killed  a 
Bear,"  the  stories  of  Seaton  Thompson,  and  by  the  short 
stories  of  several  American  writers.  A  study  of  Steven- 
son's "Kidnapped"  closes  the  course. 

Exposition.    One-half  unit  credit.    Daily,  at  10:30. 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  sentence  struc- 
ture and  of  the  paragraph  as  a  unit.  In  the  composition 
work  of  this  semester,  emphasis  is  largely  placed  on  oral 
or  written  explanations  of  anything  in  which  the  pupil  him- 
self is  much  interested.  Paragraph  development  is  then 
stressed  by  studying  models  and  writing  original  para- 
graphs. Probably  the  most  important  part  of  the  work  is 
the  study  of  the  whole  theme.  There  is  a  close  study  of  the 
gathering  of  material,  the  making  of  outlines  and  writing 
"rom  outlines.  Illustrative  material  is  taken  largely  from 
current  magazines  and  modern  essays.  A  large  number 
of  copies  of  The  Technical  World,  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  and  of  the  Boston  series  of  pamphlets  on  Voca- 
tional Training  have  been  secured  as  material  for  the  pupils 
during  this  semester.  They  are  shown  how  the  most  virile 
writing  of  to-day  is  being  converted  into  channels  of  trade 
pubhcation  and  the  like,  and  are  taught  modern  English 
rather  than  balanced  or  periodic  sentences.  Library  day 
is  now  taken  up  with  such  work  as  that  just  described. 

Argumentation.    One-half  unit  credit.     Daily,  at  11:30. 

Training  is  here  provided  in  the  organization  and  effec- 
tive presentation  of  debate  and  of  written  argument.  The 
preliminary  work  consists  of  the  practice  in  oral  composi- 
tion necessary  to  debate  and  of  the  study  of  the  principles 
of  argumentation.  Illustrative  material  is  found  in  argu- 
ments which  commonly  arise  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  in 
arguments  from  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  The  work  is 
based  on  Scott  and  Denney's  Composition-Rhetoric,  which 
after  the  first  few  weeks,  is  used  for  reference  only.  The 
student  then  becomes  a  participant  in  a  debate  upon  the 
points  at  issue  between  England  and  her  colonies  during 
the  Revolution.  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation,  in  its 
proper  historical  setting,  is  studied  as  a  part  of  this  great 
debate.  The  pupil  is  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  source  of 
Burke's  strength  in  debate,  that  he  may  profit  by  his  dis- 
covery in  the  application  of  the  principles  to  his  own  de- 
bate. Each  student  is  assigned,  as  a  member  of  a  debating 
team,  to  a  subject  of  interest  in  the  public  affairs  of  his 
day.     Several  speeches  of  public  men  of  the  present  are 
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studied  in  comparison  with  Burke's  speech.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  debate  each  pupil  is  trained  in  the  use  of  the 
reference  library,  in  a  system  of  note  taking,  or  organiza- 
tion, and  in  effective  presentation.  The  course  culminates 
in  the  formal  debate  and  the  presentation  of  a  written 
argument.  Emphasis  in  the  course  is  always  on  the  side 
of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  student  in  writing  or  in 
speaking  so  that  others  are  convinced  and  persuaded  to 
action. 

English  Literature.  One-half  ludt  credit.  Daily,  at  10:30. 
Long's  English  Literature  is  used  as  a  guide  in  studying 
the  literature  of  the  English  people  from  the  time  of  the 
■  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  age  of  Romanticism.  Many  selections 
illustrating  the  literature  of  the  different  periods  will  be 
studied  in  class,  and  many  assignments  to  the  individual 
pupil  will  be  made  of  books  on  which  he  is  to  report  to  the 
class.  Little  attention  is  given  to  chronology  and  philology, 
the  writings  of  the  authors  receiving  the  major  part  of 
the  time.  This,  like  the  succeeding  course,  is  primarily  a 
reading  course. 

American  Literature.     One-hcdf  unit  credit.     Daily,  at  2. 

Here,  as  in  the  preceding  course,  the  textbook  is  used 
merely  as  the  basis  for  class  readings.  Wherever  possible 
attention  is  drawn  to  worthy  contemporary  works.  The 
pupil  is  encouraged  to  browse  in  the  literature  of  modern 
art,  journalism,  music,  etc.,  the  central  idea  being  to  show 
as  far  as  possible  the  resources  of  American  culture,  and 
to  develop  pride,  curiosity,  and  some  discrimination  in  the 
literature  of  our  own  nation.  Text,  Matthew's  Introduc- 
tion to  American  Literature. 

Geography. 

Physiography.    One-hcdf  unit  credit'.    Daily,  8  to  9:20. 

A  study  of  land  forms  and  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
agencies  that  have  affected  the  earth's  or  that  are  nov/ 
changing  them.  Attention  is  always  given  to  geographic 
influences  upon  life  and  upon  history.  The  laboratory  work 
consists  of  the  study  of  topographic  maps,  visits  to  tho 
museum,  and  field  trips. 

German  and  French. 

Elementary  German  I.  One-half  unit  credit.  Daily,  8  to  9:20. 
Walter  Krause's  Beginner's  German  to  lesson  30.  Allen's 
Daheim.  The  central  idea  of  this  work  is  to  introduce  the 
pupil  to  a  foreign  language  in  the  easiest  and  most  natural 
way,  i.  e.,  by  hearing  and  speaking  it.  The  composition  will 
consist  of  simple  original  sentences. 

Elementary  German  II.     One-half  unit  credit.     Daily,  10:30 

to  12:20. 

Beginner's     German    completed,     also    Allen's     Daheim. 

There  will  be  a  brief  review  of  the  grammatical  principles 

from   the   beginning.    The   work   will   consist   of   a   careful 

explanation  and  drill  on  forms,  reproduction,  some  original 
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work  in  writing  sentences  and  paragraphs  in  German, 
memorizing,  and  reading.  As  much  of  the  work  as  possible 
will  be  done  in  the  German. 

Government. 

A  practical  and,  as  far  as  possible,  a  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  actual  working  of  our  government  in  its  local,  state,  and 
national  phases  is  the  aim  of  this  work.  It  is  felt  that  the 
student  can  begin  to  study  most  intelligently  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  he  sees  in  daily  manifestation  close  at  hand.  As 
a  consequence  he  begins  with  the  city  and  township.  A  study  of 
their  government  acquaints  him  with  many  things  connected 
with  the  state  government.  This,  in  turn,  gives  him  many  things 
which  enable  him  to  interpret  what  he  finds  in  the  national  gov- 
ernment. The  fact  that  our  government  is  constantly  changing 
is  kept  before  the  classes  in  this  work,  by  careful  attention  to 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  their  discussions  of  various  prob- 
lems and  how  they  are  being  dealt  with  by  the  various  depart- 
ments of  our  government. 

Government.    One-half  unit  credit.    Daily,  at  11:30. 

The  work  begins  with  a  study  of  the  city  government  and 
visits  to  the  city  offices.  Some  of  the  problems  in  city  gov- 
ernment are  carefully  studied.  Then  a  short  study  of  town- 
ship government  is  followed  by  a  more  extended  study  of 
county  government  and  officers.  Here  again  the  classes 
visit  the  offices  they  are  studying.  The  remainder  of  the 
term  is  devoted  to  the  state  government.  The  second  term 
of  the  semester  takes  up  the  historical  development  of  the 
constitution,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  departments  of  the  national  government.  By 
careful  division  into  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
groups  the  members  of  each  class  are  given  a  better  insight 
into  the  actual  processes  of  legislation  and  administration. 

History. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

The  National  Period,  1800-1913.  One-half  unit  credit.  Daily, 
at  11:30. 
Building  up  of  the  national  policies,  struggle  between 
national  and  state  interests,  and  of  the  social  and  political 
problems  leading  to  the  Civil  War,  of  which  the  causes  and 
results  are  emphasized  but  not  the  military  operations.  Re- 
construction and  its  problems  are  studied  from  the  stand- 
points of  both  North  and  South.  Spanish-American  War 
and  colonial  possessions  and  the  problems  arising  from 
them.  The  major  part  of  the  last  half  of  the  course  is  de- 
voted to  events  of  recent  years,  as  civil  service  immi- 
gration, Panama  Canal,  trusts,  and  changes  in  political 
parties.     Text,  Muzzy's  American  History. 

Current  Events.   One-half  unit  credit.   Daily,  at  10:30. 

The  department  has  found  this  course  essential  to  stu- 
dents of  high-school  age.  These  students  often  have  only 
textbook  knowledge  and  care  little  for  reading  of  the  con- 
ditions and  problems  of  the  present  time.    This  course  gives 
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them  an  opportunity  to  become  interested  in  topics  of  gen- 
eral knowledge  and  culture.  The  course  is  based  upon 
articles  in  the  leading  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  is 
not  confined  exclusively  to  historical  subjects  but  includes 
items  of  general  information. 

Modern  History  II.   One-half  unit  credit.   Daily,  at  10:30. 

This  course  begins  with  the  French  Revolution  and 
traces  the  great  lines  of  social,  political  and  industrial 
growth  down  to  the  present  time.  Special  emphasis  is  put 
upon  the  history  of  the  last  one  hundred  years  and  upon 
current  history.     Modern  History  I  is  not  a  prerequisite. 

Ancient  History  II.   One-half  unit  credit.   Daily,  at  11:30. 

This  course  offers  a  study  of  Rome  from  the  earliest 
times  through  its  periods  of  growth  and  development.  It 
includes  the  Germanic  invasions  and  carries  the  work 
through  to  about  1700.  Ancient  History  I  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite. 

Latin. 

The  aim  of  the  courses  in  Latin  is  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  language,  life  and  civilization  of  the  Roman  people.  The 
great  civilization  centering  in  the  "eternal  city,"  from  which  come 
modern  law,  military  tactics,  great  literature  and  a  basal  source 
of  the  English  language,  is  fundamental  in  the  interpretation  of 
modern  life. 

Beginning  Latin  I.    One-half  unit  credit.    Daily,  at  8. 

The  course  completes  one-half  the  text,  with  attention  to 
declensions,  conjugation  of  the  indicative  mode,  comparisons, 
etc  Stories  from  mythology  and  legendary  Roman  history 
are  introduced  early.  The  subject  is  correlated  with  Eng- 
lish grammar,  and  thereby  the  student  is  made  more  familiar 
with  his  mother  tongue.  Open  to  those  desiring  a  review, 
or  to  mature  students  without  previous  knowledge  of  Latin. 
Text:    D'Ooge's  Latin  for  Beginners.     (Tentative.) 

Beginning  Latin  II.    One-half  unit  credit.    Daily,  at  8. 

Last  half  of  the  D'Ooge  text  completed.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  subjunctive  and  to  reviews.  The  course  con- 
cludes with  "The  Labors  of  Hercules"  and  "The  Story  of  a 
Roman  Boy"  in  easy  Latin.  Open  to  those  having  credit 
in  Latin  I,  and  to  those  desiring  review.  Upon  sufficient 
demand  a  class  will  be  organized  for  those  desiring  to  com- 
plete Whittemore's  state  text. 

C^SAR  I.    One-half  unit  credit.    Daily,  at  10:30. 

A  study  of  Books  I  and  II.  The  present  world's  war  has 
for  its  western  campaign  practically  the  same  theater  as 
that  of  the  first  three  campaigns  of  Csesar  in  Gaul.  In  this 
respect  the  two  wars  are  kept  constantly  correlated.  The 
masterful  generalship  of  Csesar  affords  great  interest.  The 
student  learns  that  the  Teutonic  ambition  for  territory  west- 
ward is  by  no  means  recent.  This  course  affords  a  basis 
for  extended  translation,  with  stress  laid  on  case  usage.  ' 
Texts:  Walker's  Caesar,  Bennett's  Grammar,  Bennett's 
New  Latin  Composition. 
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Cicero  I.    One-half  unit  credit.    Daily,  at  2. 

The  four  orations  against  Catiline.  Ciceronian  eloquence 
and  its  influences  on  modern  oratory.  The  conspiracies  of 
Catiline  with  reference  to  Roman  social  and  political  life, 
and  comparisons  with  modern  social  conditions.  Careful 
study  of  syntax,  with  especial  attention  to  conditional  sen- 
tences, analysis  of  each  oration  and  prose  based  on  the  text. 
Texts:  Bennett's  Cicero,  Bennett's  New  Latin  Composition, 
part  11. 

Cicero  II.   One-half  unit  credit.   Daily,  at  2. 

Orations  for  Pompey,  Archias  and  Marcellus.  An  inves- 
tigation of  Roman  political  institutions  and  advanced  study 
of  syntax.  Prose  composition  continued.  Texts:  same' as 
for  Cicero  I. 

Manual  Training. 

Professor  Braucher. 

Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing.  One-half  unit  credit. 
Daily,  at  2. 
A  course  in  the  elements  of  mechanical  drawing,  in- 
cluding exercises  in  the  use  of  instruments,  geometric  con- 
structions, free-hand  lettering,  orthographic  projection  of 
simple  solids  at  various  single  angles,  and  the  application 
of  orthographic  projection  in  making  working  di'awings, 
tracings  and  blue  prints. 

Elementary  Woodwork.  One-half  unit  credit.  Daily,  at  2:00. 
A  course  in  wood  construction  suited  to  the  interme- 
diate and  lower  grammar  grades.  Work  with  tools  at 
the  bench  will  be  required.  Simple  models  selected  to 
illustrate  and  give  practice  in  the  use  of  the  common 
woodworking  tools  will  be  made. 

Mathematics. 

1. — Review  Arithmetic.  One-half  unit  credit.  Daily,  at 
11:30. 
Drill  in  the  fundamentals  with  integers  and  fractions, 
common  factors  and  multiples,  and  square  root.  Denomi- 
nate numbers,  including  the  metric  system.  The  funda- 
mentals of  mensuration:  i.e.,  area  of  square,  rectangle, 
parallelogram,  triangle,  trapezoid,  and  circle;  volume  of 
rectangular  solid,  pyramid,  prism,  cylinder,  cone  and 
sphere.  Pythagorean  proposition  and  its  applications. 
Problems  in  analysis  and  simple  proportion,  with  general 
applications  to  concrete  pioblems.  Percentage  and  its  gen- 
eral applications.  Business  applications  of  percentage,  in- 
terest, commercial  discount,  bank  discount,  commission, 
taxes,  insurance,  stocks,  and  bonds.     Longitude  and  time. 

2. — Algebra  I.    One-half  unit  credit.    Daily,  at  11:30. 

Prerequisite,  course  1,  or  a  good  foundation  in  arith- 
metic. The  notions  of  general  number  developed  through 
formulas;    e.   g.,   i  =  prt,   d    (distance)  ==  rt.      Positive   and 


negative  numbers,  their  sum  and  their  difference.  Expo- 
nents and  their  laws,  the  four  fundamental  operations  and 
factoring.     Linear  equations  in  one  variable.     Applications. 

3. — Algebra  II.    One-half  unit  credit.    Daily,  at  8. 

Prerequisite,  course  2,  Factoring,  solution  of  equations 
by  factoring;  fractions  and  fractional  equations.  Systems 
of  linear  equations  and  graphs.  Square  root,  surds,  and 
the  simple  facts  of  imaginary  numbers  necessary  to  the 
quadratic  equation.  Quadratic  equations  solved  by  the 
three  methods,  with  applications.    Ratio  and  proportion. 

4. — Plane   Geometry  I.      One-half   unit   credit.     Daily,   at   8. 
Prerequisite,  course  3.     Triangles,  parallel  hnes,  quad- 
rilaterals, polygons,  loci,  and  circles.     Methods  of  attack- 
ing exercises. 

5. — Plane  Geometry  II.    One-half  unit  credit.    Daily,  at  10:30. 
Prerequisite,   course   4.      Ratio    and   proportion,    similar 
figures,  areas,  regular  polygons,  and  circles.     Applications 
of  geometry  to  practical  problems. 

Solid  Geometry.     One-half  unit  credit. 

Prerequisite,  course  5.  Elective  in  High  School.  For 
description  see  course  4  under  College  Mathematics.  (See 
College  Program.) 

Advanced  Arithmetic.     One-half  unit  credit. 

Prerequisites,  one  year  each  of  Algebra  and  Geometry. 
Elective  in  High  School.  For  description  see  course  1 
under  Collegiate  Mathematics.     (See  College  Program.) 

Advanced  Algebra.     One-half  unit  credit. 

Prerequisite,  course  5.  Elective  in  High  School.  For 
description  see  course  3  under  College  Mathematics.  (See 
College  Program.) 

Music. 

Elementary   Sight   Singing.     One-half  unit   credit.     Daily,  8 
to   9:20. 
This  course  introduces   all   the  essential   rudiments   and 
aims  at  ability  to  read  music  in  the  treble  clef  accurately, 
at   sight. 

Intermediate    Sight    Singing.      One-half   unit    credit.      Daily, 
at  2. 

Elementary  music  or  its  equivalent,  required  for  ad- 
mittance. This  course  introduces  more  difficult  music, 
bass  clef,  and  four-part  singing. 

Private  lessons,  in  voice  and  piano,  may  be  obtained  upon 
application  to  the  head  of  the  department.  Rates,  $13.50  to 
$18  per  term  of  eighteen  lessons,  for  which  a  conditional  one- 
fourth  unit  of  credit  is     granted. 
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Physiology. 

Hygienic  Physiology.    One-half  unit  credit.   Daily,  at  2. 

A  good  working  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  is 
given  the  student,  Jbut  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  hy- 
giene in  all  its  phases.  The  pupil  is  taught  those  conditions 
that  tend  to  the  best  development  and  health.  To  this  end 
the  subjects  of  food,  circulation,  respiration,  excretion,  exer- 
cise, athletics,  etc.,  are  considered,  with  special  reference  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual.  The  cause,  prevention  and 
treatment  of  the  more  common  diseases  are  quite  fully 
treated.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
care  for  his  body  properly  rather  than  to  commit  to  memory 
a  large  number  of  technical  terms  or  even  to  be  able  to  write 
a  specified  number  of  rules  of  health.  Conn  and  Buding- 
ton's  Advanced  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Psychology. 

Elementary  Psycholog.y.  One-half  unit  credit.  Daily,  at  2. 
Psychology  is  taught  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  in- 
tending teacher,  and  as  many  as  possible  of  the  illustrations 
and  applications  of  the  various  subjects  discussed  are  drawn 
from  the  schoolroom  and  its  problems.  Pupils  are  asked 
always  to  draw  their  illustrations  from  their  own  experi- 
ence, and  to  test  and  prove  whether  or  not  the  deductions 
of  the  author  studied  are  correct.  Frequent  practice  in 
introspection  is  given.  Text,  Betts's  The  Mind  and  its  Edu- 
cation. 

Physics. 

Physics  I.    One-half  unit  credit.    Daily,  at  10:30. 

Properties  of  matter,  motion;  characteristics  of  liquids 
and  gases;  work,  energy,  and  heat.  The  needs  and  in- 
terest of  the  pupil  instead  of  adapting  the  pupil  to  the 
subject.  During  the  year  the  class  visits  the  ice  plant, 
gas  works,  street  railway  and  railroad  car  shops,  foun- 
dry, steam  and  water  mills,  telephone  exchange,  water- 
works, heating  and  ventilating  plants,  and  such  other 
places  of  interest  as  opportunity  offers. 

Physics. II.     One-half  unit  credit.     Daily,  at  8. 

Magnetism,  electricity,  sound  and  light.  Students  hav- 
ing special  aptitude  are  given  opportunity  to  do  extra 
work,  such  as  making  motors  and  dynamos,  batteries, 
erecting  telephone  and  telegraph  systems,  and  wireless 
telegraph  stations.  They  study  and  test  the  efficiency  of 
machines,  hot-air  and  gas  engines.  An  abundance  of  ap- 
paratus, selected  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils, 
is  used  by  the  instructor  in  demonstrating  the  class  work 
and  by  the  pupils  in  the  laboratory.  Text,  Millikan  and 
Gale's  First  Course  in  Physics. 

Household  Physics. 

Open  to  young  women,  especially  those  taking  Domestic 
Science.  May  be  taken  instead  of  the  regular  Physics  I 
and  Physics  II  with   the   consent  of  the   instructor.     The 
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class- visits  many  places  of  interest  during  the  year.  Lab- 
oratory work  accompanies  each  course.  Text,  Butler's 
Household  Physics. 

Household  Physics  II.  One-half  unit  credit.  Daily,  at  11:30. 
Magnetism,  Electricity  and  Mechanics  practically  ap- 
plied. A  study  of  carbon  and  tungsten  lamps,  many  heat- 
ing and  cooking  utensils,  door-bells,  telephones,  burglar 
alarms,  meteis  and  a  large  number  of  mechanical  devices 
constitute  this  course. 

School  Administration. 

Graded  School  Management.    One-half  unit  ci^edit.    Daily,  at 

11:30. 

This  course  will  be  open  to  students  of  the  Secondary 

School  who  have  had  two  or  more  years  of  experience  as 

teachers  in  rural   schools,   and  to  such   students  only.     It 

will  be  conducted  as  a  rapidly  moving  class.     While  this 

will   be    a   general    course,    considering   the   work    in   both 

graded  and  ungraded  schools,  the  emphasis  will  be  placed 

on  conditions  as  found  in  the  village  and  small  city  school. 

'Colgrove's    The   Teacher   and   the    School   will   be   used    as 

a  textbook. 

Rural  School  Methods  and  Management.  One-half  unit 
credit.  Daily,  at  11:30. 
This  course  is  organized  for  secondary  students  who 
expect  to  do  more  or  less  teaching  before  entering-  their 
college  work.  It  consists  of  a  study  of  school  site  and 
grounds,  house  and  equipment,  school  hygiene  and  sani- 
tation, preparation  and  personality  of  the  teacher,  first 
day,  daily  program,  play  and  playgrounds,  school  gov- 
ernment, school  incentive,  school  ethics,  the  recitation, 
how  to  study,  library  and  its  use,  agriculture  in  the  coun- 
try school,  cong-olidation  and  rural-school  problems.  The 
work  in  methods  embraces  a  discussion  of  methods  of 
teaching  in  rural  schools,  laying  special  stress  upon  pri- 
mary reading,  language  teaching,  seat'  work,  and  nature 
study. 
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